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DOROTHY'S VENTURE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" My train of blue satin (judiciously chosen 
'Twill make a pelisse in the spring), 
And then my red feathers — I'm sure, Lady Susan, 
I must be remarked by the king." 

TN spite of her early ramble, Dorothy was in 
■*• good time for the introductory breakfast, 
which was served unceremoniously in the girls' 
sitting-room ; and though all had assembled — 
even Lady Ermine, who, being a bridesmaid, 
had stayed the night before at Lynhead, while 
Lord Avory entertained Mr. Noyes at the Chase 
in bachelor style — when she entered the room, 
no one was likely to guess that she would, on 
VOL. III. B 
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this day, have been already out of doors for 
more than an hour. Certainly, from excitement 
or exercise, her cheeks had regained just their 
own soft colour, but except Josslyn, who had 
looked in vain for it on the previous night, no 
one noticed its fortunate return. Except Doro- 
thy, the girls wore their long coloured dressing- 
gowns, while Anthony lounged in a smok- 
ing-jacket ; and as the squire was absent, the 
whole scene was one of freedom and ease, its 
very informality and homeliness having a charm 
by virtue of its contrast with the coming cere- 
mony. Still this ceremony was to be as quiet 
a one as was consistent with the marriage of 
the eldest daughter of Lynhead ; and this was 
Alice's own arrangement, because of her unwill- 
ingness for her father to exert or excite himself. 
There was to be the usual wedding-breakfast ; 
and, after the bride and bridegroom's departure, 
the other guests would depart too ; while, to 
break and explain this abruptness, invitations 
had been ah*eady issued for a ball on that day 
of the following month, in time for which Alice 
and her husband intended to return. 
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As soon as Mr. Yorke's unwilliDg assent bad 
been won to this proposition — for he knew that 
Alice was right in thinking him unequal to 
more on that day, especially as Josslyn's return 
on the evening before bad excited him — it 
became known that Josslyn would have to go 
on to Liverpool that evening, he being able to 
spare only one day, he said. And it was of 
this they were speaking, when the conversation 
which Dorothy's entrance had interrupted was 
resumed. 

" Just as if you were an office drudge," ob- 
served Anthony, lounging sideways at the foot 
of the table, with one elbow on it, " and not to 
be allowed a day's holiday 1" 

"I can take a holiday whenever I choose, 
Tony," said Josslyn, as he stood on the rug 
sipping his te^ ; '' but a man does not ask for 
furlough on the eve of battle, and Chatfield has 
an awkward affiiir on hand just now." 

'* Oh, how curious it is," smiled Ethel, " to 
hear you talking of business. Joss I The idea 
is as incongruous as if I were to take to dress- 
making." 

b2 
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"If you really think of it, Ethel," put in 
Dorothy, gravely anxious as she sweetened her 
tea, " (Jo take me for an assistant." 

" I positively believe," said Ethel, with her 
characteristic shrug of the shoulders, '* that you 
really meditate something of that kind, Doro- 
thy. If uncle had not interfered, Joss, she 
would actually have had her bridesmaid's dress 
made by some Northeaton dressmaker in whom 
she takes an interest, and so have spoiled the 
whole effect of the wedding !" 

" By rivalling the bride," explained Dorothy, 
demurely. 

"Fortunately uncle came to the rescue, and 
insisted on providing Dorothy's dress with 
Sophy's." 

"Of course. I mean," Josslyn coolly ex- 
plained, as Ethel looked up inquisitively into 
his face, " he is too considerate to let Alice be 
rivalled." 

"Ermine and Ethel are far too wealthy to 
accept such a gift as a dress," said Alice. 
"Mathew was even doubtful whether they 
would accept the bracelets." 
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" That is a usual thing," smiled Ethel. ** To 
accept a dress is — very different." 

*' What are the dresses ?" inquired Josslyn, 
purposely intercepting what Dorothy, with 
bright brave eyes and blushing cheeks, had 
been going to say. " What are Erniine's and 
yours, Ethel ?" 

" Oh, all four are the same — we are only four 
— except in colour ! Ours are pale pink, and 
Sophy's and Dorothy's pale blue. Uncle in- 
sisted on silk, though he is having everything 
so inexpensive to-day. I should fancy a bride 
never went from Lynhead before so unostenta- 
tiously." 

"Nor I should say more happily," put in 
Josslyn, with a gentle touch upon Alice's 
shoulder as she hovered near him, for this 
seemed to her a last hour with her favourite 
brother. '* What else, Ethel ?" 

"Shoes to match the dress, with buckles/' 
elaborated Miss Barber, " and fans and gloves 
also to match. Olivia caps, muslin fichus with 
long ends tied behind, and muslin turned back 
at the elbows, and " 
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" Oh, that IS enough 1" laughed Alice. " Joss 
will soon see for himself." 

*• And why should not Sophy and Dorothy 
wear pink, or you and Ermine blue ?" 

" Why, you silly, we are fair and the others 
dark 1" expounded Sophy. 

" I see/' said Josslyn, calmly. 

* 

" You are not one to ' die because a woman's 
fair,' are you. Joss ?" asked Ethel, smiling. 

'* * If she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be?' " 

sang Lady Ermine, softly. 

" Sophy, I don't think you and Dorothy 
should dress alike/' asserted Anthony, in his 
cold, critical way. " If you are supposed to be 
a fair girl, Dorothy must be a dark one. Look 
at the colour in her hair and lashes." 

" I recollect only one observation ever made 
upon my lashes before," said Dorothy. " I was 
dressing for a concert in the Albert Hall during 
one of my seasons in town with ma'm'selle — 
your seasons are nothing to them. Ermine — and 
she entreated me, with tears in her eyes, not 
to look about me. * When you feel inclined to 
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roll your eyes, Dorothy/ she said, * do recollect, 
dear, that no girl should do so who has not 
black eyelashes.' " 

"They are better than black," affirmed An- 
thony, boldly. 

" Tf you are personal, Mr. Anthony Yorke," 
observed Dorothy, looking over her shoulder at 
him as she walked up to the head of the table 
with her cup, " I shall make a personal remark 
to you." 

" Do !" cried Anthony, who was vain enough 
never to fear being the subject of a conversation. 

" Then it is this. You are very unwarranta- 
bly flattered in a photograph Lady Ermine has 
— I mean had — at the Chase — one in which you 
are sitting across a garden-chair. It is so 
curious too," Dorothy went on, forgetting her 
motive in speaking, now that she had recalled 
the photograph, " for I have seen your brother 
sit so a hundred times, yet never you." 

" Perhaps it was Josslyn's photograph," sug- 
gested Anthony; and to Dorothy's surprise 
there was an actual sneer on his face as he 
looked round. 
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" You know it is not," she said, gravely. 

^^ Indeed I do not, my dear," said Anthony, 
with a burst of laughter, in which no one 
joined him, and which made Dorothy — with- 
out understanding why — glance nervously at 
Josslyn. 

"Talking of the Chase," he said, calmly 
addressing Alice, though Dorothy knew he had 
swiftly answered her glance, ^^ I suppose Noyes 
has hurried Avory out of his usual composure, 
and is in church by this time, fuming and pac- 
ing, and calling you late." 

" We had better go," cried Alice, glancing at 
the timepiece, and too pre-occupied to see any 
absurdity in this idea. " Dorothy, don't forget 
that you have promised to arrange my veil and 
flowers ?" . 

" 1 hope Lord Avory will arrange Mr. Noyes," 
observed Dorothy, anxiously. " I think it too 
bad that bridegrooms are not allowed to wear 
veils." 

^^ How absurd you are, Dorothy I" 

** Generally. What is it Clough says so 
wisely ? 
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" * But for the funeral ' — I forget what — 'which the bride- 
groom sees in the future, 
Would he so joyfully, think you, fall in with the mar- 
riage procession ?' 

I think it rather unfair, though, that no such 
alluring prospect is held out to the bride." 

"Come," cried Ermine, laughing, "you are 
even more absurd than usual, Dorothy." 

There did not seem much absurdity about 
the girl as, dressed herself, except for the final 
adornments, she daintily and deftly gave the 
beautifying touches to Alice's flowers and lace, 
while the maid the sisters shared between them 
was despatched to Sophy, for Alice felt quite 
certain that Ethel would keep her own maid 
employed, and that Suzette would be busy 
with her lady. 

" Dorothy," said Alice, kindly and tenderly, 
when she was ready, and they were still alone, 
" you do not know how glad 1 am to feel that 
you will be here with Sophy. Father has been 
fond of you from the first — as of course he 
would, remembering how my dear mother loved 
yours — but beyond that he now likes to have 
you with him. You soothe him somehow, dear, 
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and yet are never dull. He has told me — at 
least, he has tried to explain it to me, and 
could not. Perhaps " — with a laugh — " you 
understand exactly when to leave him. At any 
rate, he always seems composed and at his ease 
with you, yet enlivened and exhilarated too. 
Sophy — well, Sophy has been our youngest 
always, and so I daresay Ethel will take the 
lead here ; but father will never feel the same 
with Ethel as he does with you. You will 
remember, will you not, my dear ? And — but 
I need not speak of them, for Josslyn will not 
be here, and you are always sisterly and nice 
with Anthony. Mathew noticed that from the 
first." 

*'You wish me to stay here, Alice?" asked 
Dorothy, wistfully. 

"Indeed I do," said Alice, in her honest, un- 
exaggerating way. *'i should be less happy 
to-day, my dear, if I were not leaving you 
behind." 

" I am so glad," breathed Dorothy, very low. 
"It is at least just a little of the happiness I 
longed to give." 
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" What, Dorothy?" asked Alice, catching onljr 
the first words ; but at that instant Sophy came 
in, and Dorothy ran off to complete her own 
toilette. 

Scarcely ten minutes later, the bridesmaids, 
with other guests, had assembled in the hall, 
where the autumn sunshine, clear and silvery, 
met the warm, red glow of the wood-fire 
burning on the open hearth. 

" Will you choose your bouquet, Ermine ?" 
said Anthony, graciously, pointing to the four 
for the bridesmaids; and Lady Ermine de- 
liberately selected one, Anthony standing near, 
his handsome face more animated and less self- 
conscious than usual. 

s 

" Now, Dorothy, choose yours," he said ; but 
Dorothy touched him on the arm. 

'' Ethel and Sophy first," she whispered ; and 
Anthony turned away with a frown. When he 
was inclined to be gracious, it was no one's 
province to gainsay or contradict. 

" Indeed they are all equally beautiful," ex- 
plained Dorothy, earnestly. " I really have no 
choice, Anthony. Do ask Ethel to choose next."^ 
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"If they are all equally beautiful," said 
Anthony, the frown vanishing, and his glance 
involuntarily seeking Josslyn's, '*the brides- 
maids are not, Dorothy. Ermine looks awfully 
stylish and picturesque, and I thought she 
was going to throw you all into the shade; 
but I never guessed what this quaint dress 
would do for you. You are perfectly lovely I 
Not at all picturesque, though, but a perfect 
embodiment of intense life. I tremble for 
Avory's peace of mind through the ceremony. 
Josslyn should have had his post, for he has 
never even looked at you. I do believe he 
is as cold as ice." 

" Do you ?" asked Dorothy. " Is it because 
he will not pay compliments to me and, at the 
same time, court to Lady Ermine and Miss 
Barber?" 

The colour rose in Anthony's clear, sallow 
cheeks. This was not the first time he had 
suspected Dorothy of seeing his double game, 
but her sweet, careless negligence now, as ever, 
disarmed his suspicion, and made him laugh 
even at himself. 
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'*1 am an unfortunate fellow to have to be 
told off with Ethel," he said, heaving an ex- 
aggerated sigh. " Josslyn's prerogatives al- 
ways interfere with me ; but poor Avory, as 
best man, will consider himself worse off still, 
while you are to be Coddington's property — 
lucky fellow I" 

" Even if I were out of the way," observed 
Dorothy, demurely, '* you know you could not 
all three walk with Ermine." 

^' Dorothy, you little impostor ! There comes 
Sir Marmaduke ;" and Anthony went to greet 
his friend. 

Then the carriages came round ; and soon 
Dorothy had lost all personal feeling, in her 
anxiety to participate properly in this first 
English wedding she had ever seen. The old 
church porch seemed a mass of flowers, and 
on either side the carpeted pathway up the 
churchyard stood children with baskets of 
flowers to throw before the bride, who, with 
her hand upon her father's arm, yet never 
leaning on it, walked with her usual calm and 
easy bearing. 
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With a Bolemn dreaminess, and then with a 
strange new awakening of thought, Dorothy 
listened to the service, and then looked from 
bride to bridegroom, wondering, wondering. 
Then from Josslyn to Ermine. Often after- 
wards she tried in vain to recall that service to 
her memory. She seemed quite conscious only 
when it was over. 

One thought weighed upon her through the 
whole day, below her merriment and care for 
others ; and when, after the departure of the 
wedded pair. Lord Avory had followed her into 
Mr. Yorke's room, and finding her alone^ 
awaiting the squire's return, had asked her 
anxiously why she had been so often grave that 
day, she spoke to him straight from her heart, 
where this thought lay heavily, 

"Lord Avory," she said, turning from his 
kiss, but gently taking his caressing hands into 
her own, " will you forgive me if I ask you to 
release me from that promise which you won 
from me?" — she was too generous to say 
*' forced " or " wrung " from me, 

'*No, indeed," he answered, laughing. "I 
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would give you all my fortune rather than that 
promise back." 

" I could not repeat that service with you/' 
she went on, her breast stirred by a strong sup- 
pressed emotion, though her voice was very 
steady and quiet. " I scarce had thought of 
that before." 

" Whom could you say it with ?" asked Avory, 
surprised, but not suspicious. 

^'No one," she answered, swiftly, a vague 
look of trouble crossing her face. '*No one, 
Lord Avory, indeed. I sha,ll never marry — 
never." 

" Never r he echoed, laughing. "Oh! wise 
little woman, how many other wise little women 
have said that to the very men they afterwards 
married, and always had intended to marry ! I 
am not afraid now, even of that truant fellow 
whom, before you knew me, you thought you 
loved, and by whose help you tried to evade 
me. When he turns up, my Dorothy, I will 
settle with him. Have you heard from your 
father, my darling ?" 

^* No." 
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" It is too bad of him ; and I am so patient, 
am I not ?" 

" Oh ! Lord Avory be really patient with me/' 
pleaded Dorothy, " and let me be free from my 
promise ! I — I never wanted to marry. You 
know I did not; and to-day it seems to me a 
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" A sin to marry I" cried Avory, still laughing. 
" What would Alice say to that ? Have not 
you yourself planned all things for our wedding, 
my charming little wiseacre, and have I not 
sworn that all shall be carried out to the letter ? 
I'thought all the morning what a lovely bride 
my Dorothy would make." 

** You know I did not plan for that. Besides, 
those would do for Christmas." 

" No, love. For our first Christmas together 
you shall make fresh plans entirely, and, what- 
ever they are, they shall be accomplished. 
Your power shall be unlimited," 

" And yet " began Dorothy, breathlessly. 

" Yes/' he said, strong and happy in his per- 
feet incredulity, " except your power to separate 
yourself from me. Now let us forget your wild 
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little whims about marriage, and have a talk 
before the squire comes in. You have not let 
me say a word of love to you this day." 

" It always has a comic sound, and does not 
suit a tragic sort of day." 

** Nonsense, darling I Sit down beside me for 
two minutes. Why is this couch covered so 
jealously V 

" It is going to London to Mr. Noyes' house. 
The squire always said he should give it to him 
when he married, because Alice worked it, and 
lately he has kept the cover on to save it, for he 
is always thoughtful. But please let us go away 
now ; he will be tired when he comes in here, 
and will want silence and rest. Do come, Lord 
Avory." 

" My Dorothy," he said, stopping her with a 
smile, " when are you going to leave off giving 
me my title? Not until you have one of your 
own ?" 

« No— not until then." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Uow dare we break tme love's tme heart, 
Going apart?** 



THE girls had all decided that, after the long 
morning's excitement, they needed a rest 
before dinner, which was to be as early as six 
o'clock, in order that Josslyn might comfortably 
catch the mail-train afterwards. So they sepa- 
rated and went to their own rooms to lie down, 
Sophy giving orders that tea should be carried 
to each room, so that no one need feel bound to 
appear downstairs until dinner-time. 

Lord Avory and Josslyn had decided upon a 
ride, and Sir Marmaduke and Anthony upon 
billiards, when left to their own resources ; and 
Dorothy, having ascertained this, went to Mr. 
Yorke's room and opened the door softly after 
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her quiet rap had met with no response. The 
squire lay back in his e/isy-chair fast asleep; 
and Dorothy, with a sigh of relief, closed the 
door noiselessly upon him. But when she 
entered her own room, and took off her pretty, 
fanciful dress, it was not to don her dressing- 
gown, and lie down as the others had done, 
but to put on a walking-dress. 

"I look tired — and old," she said, gravely 
contemplating herself in the glass ; " but I can- 
not rest, and, if I tried to stay in this one spot, 
I think I should — scream. In a few hours he 
will have gone. In a few hours I — and I can 
rest then. It will be easy to rest then. There 
will be nothing to '' 

She never finished the thought. Resolutely 
she turned from it as she went from the house, 
and, without pausing a moment to consider, 
chose the old path through the woods to the 
river, strangely attracted once more towards 
the unimprisoned waters. 

In one of the public paths which crossed the 
wood, she came upon Captain D'Eresby, walk- 
ing parallel with the river. 

C2 
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"I have to make an appointment with Mr. 
Money pen to meet our partners* together,'* he 
said, after his usual greeting to Dorothy — so- 
eager yet so deferential. '*Mr. Bagot is un- 
willing to waste either his own time or Mr. 
Pugh^s strength on a chance, and so sent me 
because I know all his available hours, and can 
finally arrange according to Moueypen's en- 
gagements. His house lies beyond the chapel^ 
does it not, on the border of the eastern woods? 
Is this the nearest way to it. Miss Quentin f 

" Yes, this is the nearest way," said Dorothy, 
** if presently you will turn eastward. I will 
show you where ; and you may be glad, for 
you will avoid the dip in the woods and the 
climb beyond." 

Thanking her, he stood bareheaded for a 
minute, not quite certain whether she had 
given him permission to walk beside her ; but, 
when they went on side by side, he grew very- 
cheerful. 

** I enjoy these walks,^^ he said. " If Mr. 
Bagot had known I had been here before to- 
day, he might have sent one of the other men ; 
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60 I did not tell him. Of course I could take 
a cab, if I chose '^ — with a pathetic pretence 
of being exceedingly well off — " but I so infinite- 
ly prefer the walk. When I feel happy I am so 
istrong, and to be grateful is to be happy." 

" Some natures cannot feel gratitude," said 
Dorothy, rather absently. "Are they then 
never happy ^^ 

" They cannot be," was the prompt yet 
thoughtful answer. And then there was a 
little silence between them, which presently 
D'Eresby broke with a smile. '* Are you wise 
to fatigue yourself further to-day, Miss Quentiu ? 
I have heard the wedding spoken of. It must 
have been a very pretty sight — for those who 
see such things only as a pageant or an exhibi- 
tion. To me they are different. 1 hope it was 
not sad to you." 

*' I did not cry," said Dorothy, smiling. 

" No, no," thoughtfully, " you are not one to 
ory easily, I fancy. If you cried — if anyone» 
made you cry " — his cheeks flushing hotly — " I 

would soon Ah," with a deep-drawn sigh, 

^* there is so little enjoyment in this poor world 
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that if I thought anyone took from yours I would 
take his life, if I risked my own ! What is my 
life to risk ? You saved it for me, and it is 
yours. If the death of such a friendless veteran 
could secure your happiness, I would die for 
you in one hour — not willingly only, for I 
should think it bliss to die for my bright deity. 
Sometimes I hope it may be so. and I grow 
happy at the thought. It is my dream. Oh, 
my ideal, let me dream on ! What else have I ?" 

"I suppose there is no letter for me yet 
from my father?" asked Dorothy, feeling she 
could not bear the responsibility of the power 
be said was hers. 

" Not yet," he answered, with fictitious cheer- 
fulness ; ** but there soon will be one. You are 
not one born to an unhappy life, Miss Quentin." 

** Is anyone ?" asked Dorothy, falling into his 
tone, yet sorry the next minute, seeing the 
strange shadow which fell over the patient 
face. 

*' I have never found much happiness myself," 
he said, quietly. " All my life, even when I have 
had most excuse for being sanguine, the remem- 
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brance of hope for ever deferred has made my 
heart die within me. But what a fihame to 
dispirit you with an experience the antipodes of 
yours ! I am happy now, for my heart's wor- 
ship is entrancing and engrossing. Though I 
am a withered old veteran, worn with many 
years' service, my energy is not diminished. I 
sedately rest in the assuring reflection that in 
the end all will be well. For many years in the 
wilderness I have had hard lines, but in my 
faith I am rich ; and, though I may never see 
you save in a chance minute such as this, my 
inflexible allegiance to you all my life will be 
my blessing." 

" I think this is your path, Captain D'Eresby," 
said Dorothy, too kind not to pause distinctly, 
as if she were in no haste to go on alone. 
'•You will not," looking into the worn face, 
*'take this long walk a second time on any 
other day, will you? It is too much for anyone. 
Promise me. 

" I promise," he answered, simply. 

"Thank you, for I know you will never 
break your word." 
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" I would have my heart torn out," he said, 
** sooner than violate my merest word to you !" 

Dorothy had just passed the wooded hollow, 
and was going slowly up the ascent, when she 
was conscious of a quick light step behind, and, 
recognising it in an instant, she paused, press- 
ing her hand upon her heart to still its beating 
before her voice should betray it. 

"Dorothy," said Josslyn, frankly, when he 
reached her, '* may I join you?" 

" Were you going to see the flood?" she asked, 
stooping to gather a spray of fading heather. 

" No ; but because I heard you had walked 
here, I came to bid you good-bye. We had 
not started for our ride when Pelly happened 
to tell me that he was sorry you had gone to 
the woods instead of resting like the other 
ladies ; and as Goddington had challenged both 
Avory and Tony against him, Avory was will- 
ing to play, and I came away." 

" To talk over the wedding," supplemented 
Dorothy, with a gentle nonchalance which hid 
her trepidation* 
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"To bid you good-bye without a hundred 
eyes upon us/' 

" We have two each, and we are about ten 
of us," corrected Dorothy. She still had not 
looked round at him, yet she knew exactly how 
his slight muscular fingers gripped the riding- 
whip he had brought with him, doubtless un- 
consciously, and she knew just how the stead- 
fast grave blue eyes were looking down upon 
her. If it had been that she could not know 
this, she herself would have been suffering less. 
"flow beautiful these autumn days are. Cap- 
tain Yorke 1" she said, as she stood listening to 
the rich note of a blackbird among the trees 
below her. " They hold the quintessence of all 
the year's beauty, and their melancholy is — 
almost better than joy." 

" All our best joy is half melancholy, I sup- 
pose," he said, quietly, " but there is little of 
any kind for me just now." 

" I hope Anthony and Lord Avory will win 
that game," observed Dorothy, so musingly and 
naturally that he never guessed with what dis- 
quietude she was struggling to prevent his 
growing earnest. 
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" Do you not like Coddington ?" 

" Not 80 well as either of his opponents — of 
course." 

'* Of course not." 

" Sir Marmaduke," observed Dorothy, not at 
all as if she had understood the jealous brevity 
of his retort, " is one of those men who look to 
see whether a woman is worth talking to, before 
they venture to embark on a conversation." 

" A wise little fellow ! Think on what desert 
islands some such embarkations may land him." 

" He reminds me of what Pepys must have 
been as a young man." 

'^Reminds you I" exclaimed Josslyn, unable to 
resist a smile. 

*' Yes, reminds me. That is correct enough. 
I wonder he does not name his property the 
Universe, for I believe he thinks that beyond it 
all is chaos." 

*' Dorothy," said Josslyn, earnestly, '*will you 
forgive me if I ask you one question ?" 

*' Let me ask one first," she said, trembling 
involuntarily. "Did you notice Mrs. Bishop's 
dress at the breakfast to-day? Was not its 
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architecture of the decorative style? Such a 
contrast to little Mrs. Vicar's I But I find 
she doesn't take much interest in weddings, 
funerals being her favourite diversions, and 
she has them for dates. She told me she 
much lamented the change in the fashion of 
funerals, for her husband got no scarves and 
bands now ; and so she suffered, for she used 
soon to collect enough for a dress. Oh, to fancy 
the varied shade and texture of that dress ! 
Did she relate anything to you of funereal 
chronology ?" 

" No," said Josslyn ; and an impatient cut of 
his whip sent the dying leaves from a great 
rhododendron. 

" Not ?" queried Dorothy, gently. " Then of 
course she told you how her husband is think- 
ing to write a poem on Alice's wedding ? He 
has to my knowledge so long thought of writ- 
ing that poem that it is delightful to feel what 
a fine work it must be as the result of so much 
reflection." 

'* Dorothy," said Josslyn, " listen to me for 
one minute, and do not wring my heart by your 
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frivolity." He stood facing her, with his back 
against a fir upon the summit of the slope, and 
Dorothy looked straight into his harassed face, 
trembling in her fear, not for him, but for her- 
self. " Perhaps it is inexcusable in me to ask 
you, but you must remember how I have loved 
you. Dorothy, are you happy? Does Avory's 
love satisfy you — utterly, as the love should 
which is to be lifelong ?" 

"It is very generous love/' she answered, 
loyally, " for he gives all." 

"Then you can trust him to win yours — 
later ?" 

" How do you know he has not won it now ?" 
she questioned, recklessly. 

'* I know he has not," Josslyn answered, very 
gravely and steadily. " You had told me a 
man had won your love, and that was not 
Avory. Dorothy, I am not speaking selfishly 
now, for still more keenly and painfully I 
know it was not I." 

" You 1" the girl cried, passionately, as a tide 
■of remembrance rushed across her heart, and 
Truth's heavy voice rang in her ears, reminding 
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her of the evil he had done, and even of the 
pain she had suffered. ** If I had ever — loved 
you, 1 would have torn the love from my heart 
before I could have borne myself." 

" I cannot tear mine," he said, with a man's 
patient comprehension of her irritability. "I 
thought before I came back to you that I had 
almost done so ; but I found my mistake in the 
first instant that we met. It was so different 
from the separation, though every day, every 
hour, in every place, you are with me. I can 
bring you near me by my will, I woo sleep 
now as I — hj^ve wooed my mistress, for in my 
dreams you speak to me. So by day and night 
the sweet eyes and image of my beloved are 

ever near Do not wince ; I am only telling 

you of the happiness I find, even in my exile. 
This is our good-bye, you know, Dorothy, and 
some day perhaps jou may be even glad to 
remember I have told you this. I know you 
cannot love me, but you cannot help being my 
beloved. I am never going to trouble you 
again. I did not mean to speak to-day, but 
it tempted me to know that you were here, and 
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that I might speak to too ODoe more in this 
quiet spot. I know it was cowardly of me ; I 
ought to have spared tod, consideriDg how 
jealously I love yoo. Oh, Dorothy, Dorothy, 
why did yoo ever come here ? It was — peace 
before you came." 

Suddenly, in the anguish with which she 
fought against her love— even more resolutely 
than he fought with his despair — a cry came 
from the girl's white lips. Was it true what he 
had said, while, by her dear dead mother's 
wish, she had come to bring happiness here ? 
It had been peace before she came ! 

** My dear," said Josslyn, holding her hands 
tightly in his, and looking bravely down upon 
her for all his sadness, comforting her in all his 
own hopelessness, '* forgive me. I do not know 
what I say in my great love. It seemed to 
frighten even me to find how dear you are to 
me, and that I can have no hope or aim save 
what is connected with you ; while you are so 
far from me. Dear, can you fancy what it is 
to love one person beyond all else on earth, 
beyond one's own life, and to be so far from her 
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that — even now while I hold your hands in 
mine — oceans might roll between us? Can you 
fancy it? If so — even for one moment — you 
can know a little of what I suffer. But it is 
impossible you could fancy the depth and — 
pain of such a love as mine ; and you never 
felt it certainly ; though my misery could bring 
such a cry from your dear, tender heart." 

" It — it was not that," she faltered ; and he 
never understood why his heart beat so strange- 
ly to meet her troubled eyes. " I am not good " 
— hurrying to other words. " Why did you 
often think of me?" 

" Not often — only once." 

" I am not worth loving." 

** I daresay/' he said, lightly as it seemed, 
trying with all his brave, unselfish heart to 
drive away from her eyes that strange, griev- 
ous look ; " but I love you' all the same. Do 
not fret for my sorrow though, my dearest, 
sweetest. This love of mine, even though 
hopeless, shall be the blessing of my life, and 
do me good, not harm. I am not afraid for 
myself. If never happy, I shall be content, for 
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still I shall have my memories and thought of 
you. I daresay that in love, as in battle, the 
desire of conquest maddens men's brains ; but 
it will soon be over. I am not afraid, for I was 
always a fighter, Dorothy. Besides, dear, as 
the battle of life thickens — and it will of course 
— I shall have no time for repining. So it will 
all be well, my dearest. I only want to feel 
that you are happy." 

" You are miserable sometimes," said Doro- 
thy, for a moment her whole heart in her eyes 
as she looked into his brave face, "but I — 
always." 

" Oh, Dorothy, my love," he cried, ^* can I not 
help you ? Will you never even let me under- 
stand you ?" 

"No," she said, suddenly and painfully awake 
to the words she had so impulsively spoken. 
'* You cannot even understand, Captain Yorke. 
It is only a — a little — ^passing — annoyance." 

"I am glad," he answered, very low, never 
for one moment doubting her, though still 
haunted by that flash of misery in her eyes 
* Dorothy, this is our good-bye." 
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"But I shall see you — you are not going 
before " 

" Not before you return ; not before dinner/* 
he said, with a faint smile, " and I shall part 
with you later on, as with all the others ; but — 
this is my farewell to my best beloved. You 
will forgive me that I followed you to ask if I 
could help you, because I cannot see such 
perfect happiness as I should like to see upon 
the face I love. Give me your hand one 
moment, Dorothy." 

She laid it in his, and he lifted it to his lips, 
then held the soft white fingers against his 
cheek for many seconds. When he let her 
draw it away, and she went from him, he folded 
bis arms upon the bough beside him, and hid 
his face upon them. And Dorothy went back 
down the incline, and took the path Captain 
D'Eresby had taken, wondering where the 
river was. 

But as she walked on, dazed and bewildered, 
suddenly a blackbird's note broke the silence, 
and, bringing all back to her, broke too this 
strain the girl had put upon herself. With 
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groping hands outstretched, she fell upon the 
slope, and, burying her face in her hands, sobbed 
as if her heart were breaking. And while she 
lay there, stricken so sorely, D^Eresby, walking 
thoughtfully and noiselessly along the grassy 
border of the path, came within sight of her 
and paused, looking and listening — paused for 
long painful seconds, with his hands clenched 
upon his hesLving chest. Then he went upon 
the way that she had come, but not slowly 
now, and with a flash of dangerous brilliance in 
his eyes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" She touches sorrow with her hand 

Taught softly not to shrink nor frown, 
But bring her pity bravely down 
To depths she cannot understand." 

4 FTER her passionate fit of weeping, Doro- 
-^^ thy rose, pale and exhausted, and so 
uncertain now of her own strength that, as she 
knewMr.Moneypen's house was not far away, she 
determined to go and ask him if he could drive 
her back to Lynhead. When she reached the 
gate, the Scotch agent was leaning on it, and, 
after vainly begging her to enter the house, 
congratulated her on the wedding. Dorothy 
listened and answered, hesitating to prefer her 
request as an interruption, and presently a 
casual remark of his entirely altered her 
intention. 

d2 
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" There's some trouble, I fear, at Kerry'& 
hut," he said. " I rode past an hour ago, and 
the woman was crying, so that I heard her out 
in the road. I never see anyone there save 
you, Miss Quentin, so I thought I'd tell ye." 

" 1 shall go there now," said Dorothy, with- 
out any demur. " Mr. Moneypen, will you be 
so very kind as to send to Lynhead and ask 
one of the grooms to drive up for me before six 
o'clock? Or — Captain Yorke is in the woods^ 
and I'm sure he would kindly take the message 
if you see him.^^ 

^^ If he's about here, he'll call in," said Mr, 
Moneypen. " He isn't like the other Mr. 
Josslyn." 

*' Mr. Anthony, you mean." 

"Yes, miss, yet Mr. Josslyn too — Mr. Jos- 
slyn Anthony. Why, if squire had had a 
hundred sons, they'd all have been Josslyn, as 
he is. A Josslyn Yorke has ruled at Lynhead 
for more than a hundred years, and there was 
no being certain which should succeed — as he's 
proved — so each was Josslyn." 

" But Mr. Anthony is never called Josslyn." 
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'' Not yet, miss." 

" Then why do they sometimes call the 
^Ider brother Trevor, as if they were used to 
it?" 

'* Miss Quentin " — brusquely — " how am I to 
know their whims up at the house ?" 

" I did not mean to ask the question," said 
Dorothy, gently arousing herself from thought. 
*' What is that, Mr. Moneypen ?" 

"Not a very rare sound this time of year, 
miss," he answered, smiling to meet her startled 
glance. " The gentlemen aren't out to-day, 
but the keepers are about, and they fire sense- 
lessly enough. I'll be sure to send, miss. It's 
well you are going that way, for I expect the 
water will soon be in the hollow in the woods." 

And then Dorothy went on her way, the 
Scotchman following her with his eyes, and not 
wondering his master had chosen her for his 
<;ounte6S. 

"But that was a fool who fired," he said to 
himself, as he went back to his leaning posture. 
*'It seemed strange to me too. Perhaps the 
captain's trying some new gun or — pistol. It 
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was more like that. I suppose he'll be round 
here soon." 

Swiftly and restlessly Dorothy walked to 
Kerry's hut ; and, receiving no reply to her 
summons at the door, entered the kitchen. A 
low, gloomy iBre burned in the grate, and be- 
fore it, bent and huddled in his tall, uncushioned 
arm-chair, sat Kerry, gasping, with a painful 
metallic sound in every breath, the danger of 
which Dorothy understood, having helped 
mademoiselle to nurse her father through the 
terrible attack of bronchitis which killed him. 
Dorothy looked in vain for Nancy ; then called 
her at each door, while the man, with his strain* 
ed, staring eyes fixed on her, tried to speak 
between his gasping coughs. 

" Nancy is out then, Kerry ? I see," said 
Dorothy, anxious to show him she understood, 
and so prevent his making any effort to speak. 
"Never mind; I will wait for her. Sit quite 
still" — for he made a feeble attempt to rise. 
" I am going to build up the fire. I know where 
the wood is, and you will see I don't want help. 
This room is cold, isn't it ? I'll just fetch you 
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a pillow and blanket; and you won't mind/ 
will you, Kerry, if I put a little mustard 
poultice to your throat? It will relieve you 
indeed. We shall be all right before Nancy 
comes back." 

So, kindly cheering him, and making nothing 
of her own trouble, she moved about the 
wretched home, all her heart filled with sorrow 
for the poor fellow who had nothing to make 
suffering bearable to him ; all her thoughts in- 
tent on helping him. She built a bright, clear 
fire, with no regret for the soiling and hurting 
of her soft, white hands; she wrapped round 
him the worn blanket she had fetched from an 
inner room, and contrived, with the scant bol- 
ster, to give his head rest against the high- 
backed chair ; she talked gently to distract him 
while the mustard so slowly burned his hard 
skin; and then, searching the kitchen, she 
found milk, and warmed it for him. And all 
this time she would not give one thought to 
the sorrow lying almost sacredly within her 
heart, and, though as time went on she now 
and then wondered why no carriage had been 
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Bent for her, she knew that, if it had, she would 
not have left Kerry, and she was far more 
anxious for Nancy's return than for her own 
release. And more grateful than she could 
have been for either was she when, at last, 
eased and soothed and warmed, Kerry fell 
asleep, sitting up against the impromptu pillow 
Dorothy had contrived and fastened. Then, 
very silent and still, Dorothy sat, as anxious 
not to disturb this invalid^s sleep as if she had 
been watching some one she loved in one of the 
splendid rooms at Lynhead ; and not even after 
the moon had risen did she think of drawing 
the little calico curtain before the window, for 
fear of that disturbing him. Sometimes she 
turned, looking wistfully from it, when the 
branches of a tree outside touched the glass in 
a ghostly manner as the wind rose ; and far off 
she thought she heard the river. 

At last ! At last a step outside ! Nancy, of 
course. Hoping intensely that she would enter 
silently, and not awake her father, Dorothy 
anxiously watched the door. In the firelight 
she saw the latch lifted, without hearing a 
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sound — Nancy was indeed thoughtful — then the 
latch was dropped, as if she had faltered in her 
resolution. After a few seconds it was silently 
lifted again, and this time the door was opened, 
bringing the cold, pale moonlight all across the 
kitchen. But it was not Nancy who entered 
and stood in this light, looking so istrangely 
into Dorothy^s face. 

" Captain D'Eresby I" she said, her lips scarce 
forming his name, in her inexplicable fear. 

But at the sound of her voice the wild, strange 
look left his eyes, and there broke a smile on 
his white face. 

'*! will not stay. Miss Quentin. I will not 
trouble you," he said. He had dropped on one 
knee as she came to him, and he laid his cold 
forehead for an instant against one hand that 
hung beside her, then looked up, his dim eyes 
glad and fearless, his voice calm and clear. ** I 
came to tell you — for I saw you here — that he 
will not trouble you again. He will not make 
you cry again — you who used to laugh — never 
cry I He will not pain you again. You were 
unhappy, and it was his doing. He brought 
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those tears, for I had seen you with him ; and 
before that you were happy. It was worse to 
me to see your tears than any bullet through 
my heart. I had liked him, but — he hurt you, 
and brought those tears. For anyone who 
loved you I would give my life ; but from one 
who grieved you I would — take his — I, your 
champion, your slave — nothing more. I was 
right to take his. It is all I can do for you.^^ 

As he lifted his head from her hand, the 
moonlight lay on his white, rapt face ; and, as 
Dorothy staggered from him, she was conscious 
only of one feeling, a deadly hatred for the 
moonlight. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Her very dread had calmed her." 

T\OROTHY Dever knew how many minutes 
-■^ had passed after Captain D'Eresby had so 
quietly left the hut, before the door was opened 
once again, and Nancy came into the broad line 
of moonlight. She stopped, with a gaze of 
intense amazement when she saw Miss Qaentin 
standing against the rickety old dresser, with 
her hand among the leaves of a rarely-opened 
Bible, but sadly watching Nezer's sleep. 

"Miss Quentin !" cried Nancy, shading her 
eyes as if they had deceived her ; and then, for 
the first time, Dorothy was aware of the wo- 
man's presence. 

" He is asleep," she said, with a wan, be- 
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wildered smile. "If you awake him he will 
cough again." 

*'0h, Miss Dorothy," cried Nancy, starting 
forward and looking intently into the young 
white face, *' what has happened?" 

*' I heard you were in sorrow — had been cry- 
ing," Dorothy said, her fingers still on the open 
pages of the Book, her gaze fixed and troubled, 
"so I came. You were not here, and your 
father ill, so I stayed with him a little." 

" Oh, Miss Dorothy, Miss Dorothy, who told 
you I cried? It was only my temper. The 
wedding had put me out — and the contrast 
here; and I cried for — a relief. Then I went 
out to take the feeling off — I often do — to the 
river. It — tempts me. But Tve stayed too 
long. I had no idea father was bad. How 
good of you. Miss Dorothy ! — but you are al- 
ways good. I never forget that, whatever 
tempers I have. And you've helped father. 
But why ?" 

The question was interrupted by a cry. The 
sweet, sad, vacant look left the girl's face as at 
a breath, and the soft white fingers that wist- 
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fiilly touched the sacred page clutched nervously 
at Nancy's one hand, in which she held a 
gentleman's riding-whip. 

"Where — where 1" she gasped. *'I re- 
member. Where was it ?" 

" I picked it up/^ said Nancy, terrified to see 
this sudden startling change. '* It has Captain 
Torke's name. I picked it up just above Sir 
Anthony's Leap." 

'* Above Sir Anthony's Leap !" repeated 
Dorothy, in a strange clear whisper, as she 
moved to the door. "Above Sir Anthony's 
Leap !" 

"Miss Dorothy," cried Nancy, pushing before 
her in alarm, " what does it mean? What has 
frightened you ? What has changed you so — 
awfully f " 

"Above Sir Anthony's Leap I'' whispered 
Dorothy, as if fearful of her memory losing that, 
while she grasped the whip in her hand. 
" Don't keep me, Nancy. He has fallen there." 

A look of horror passed over the woman's 
face, though its dark hue did not pale. Without 
saying a word to Dorothy, she turned and 
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scrutiDised her father. Evea Dorothy^s cry 
had not awakened him, and he sat comfortably 
as Dorothy had propped him. Taking a long, 
woollen comforter from a nail behind the door, 
Nancy tied him into his chair, knotting it on 
his chest, where he could easily unfasten it 
when he chose ; then she drew close to his side 
the table, with everything on it that Dorothy 
had prepared ready to his hand, and built up 
the fire. It had taken her only one half 
minute, yet Dorothy had reached the road, and 
was walking swiftly on above the quarries. No 
word, was spoken between the girls when 
Nancy overtook her ; but, after a few minutes' 
rapid walking, Nancy suddenly stopped. 

"Miss Quentin, what are we going to do?" 
she questioned, almost, as it seemed to Dorothy, 
in her old hard way; but it was the new consci- 
ousness of a call to think and plan which had sud- 
denly taken the place of her vague compassion 
and fear. " Tell me something. What can we 
two women do?" 

" I do not know," said Dorothy, shivering as 
she stood, '*but he has fallen, and I must go. 
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Above. Sir Anthony's Leap!" — again reiterating 
Nancy's words. 

"If he has fallen," said Nancy, all the more 
-clearly from her surprise, "how did you 
know ? Oh, Miss Quentin," as Dorothy started 
again, understanding now by intuition what 
alone would stay her, " if we take nothing with 
us we are useless, for we aren't likely to meet 
any help on this road at night, however we 
look I I'm going back for something. Will 
you come, or will you stay here for me ?" 

" I will go on," answered Dorothy, with wide, 
fevered eyes. 

" No, miss. If you won't stay here or come 
with me, I'll ndt let you go on alone ; so Til 
not go back, and we shall be no help at all — to 
him." 

" Oh, run !" cried Dorothy then, and ran her- 
self back towards the hut. 

" Lean there a bit, miss," said Nancy, when 
they reached the broken gate. "I'll go in 
alone quietly, and father won't wake." 

Though it seemed hours to Dorothy as she 
stood waiting, Nancy was absent scarcely one 
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minute, and returned with an old iBsh-basket 
slung on her arm. Dorothy did not pause one 
second longer, but ran down the steep from the 
quarries, Nancy at her side. Through every 
step of the way her memory was keenly and 
painfully alert. All the vague bewilderment 
which followed her first shock had vanished 
since her eyes had fallen on the whip Josslyn 
had held through their sad last interview, and 
every moment now brought the past more 
vividly before her. As they ran across the 
corner of the moor, wide and desolate, with 
little splashes of water glistening in the moon- 
light, she could recall its beauty in the summer 
daylight when they had driven across it on 
Alice's birthday. That day seemed years ago 
now, back in a far-oflf girlhood. And, when 
they had reached the foot of the quarried 
ground and came within sight of the river, she 
stopped and put her hand to her throat with 
one deep gasping breath, as if she were suflfo- 
cated. 

** It looks wisht here, Miss Quentin, with the 
moon on the flood, though it's pretty through 
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the firs," said Nancy, as if she must speak 
aloud in her great fear, and anxious to call 
Dorothy's attention anywhere from herself. 

But Dorothy silently hurried on, not along 
the path that she had trodden that afternoon 
from Mr. Moneypen's house, but at the water's 
edge, until they reached that hollow in the 
woods into which the water ran when the river 
was greatly flooded, making — as Josslyn had 
told her — an island of the height on which the 
little chapel stood. Bat, as the slope was shal- 
low at this eastern end, and on a higher level, 
the stream was not formidable, and in a mo- 
ment, without giving her time to think, Nancy 
took Dorothy in her arms and waded across. 

" Nonsense, miss I" she said — surlily, it would 
seem — when Dorothy thanked her, and begged 
her not to think she could not do what Nancy 
did. " It isn't but a few steps, and I'm used to 
carrying. Why, if I've been wet once like this, 
I've been a hundred times I Now don't you 
stop running 'cause of me, miss, for surely I 
can run with a bit of wet round the heel of my 
gown." 
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So they ran once more up the ascent, which 
was gradual on that eastern side, and only 
stopped when they reached the spot known so 
well as Sir Anthony's Leap. 

" Was it here ?" whispered Dorothy. " Ob, 
why does not anyone pass us ? Why will no 
help come ?" 

^^ People don't like this part even in summer 
dusk," said Nancy, looking anxiously at her; 
^'and there's no folks about here would come 
past this chapel at night. Yes, it was here the 
whip lay, Miss Dorothy— just here." 

** Just here ?" repeated Dorothy, turning her 
eyes from the stretch of water, but not even 
yet daring to glance down through the branobe« 
and bushes of the precipitous bank to the water 
below. ^^ Then, Nancy, it shall lie there still ;" 
and after holding it one moment passionately 
to her lips — for was it not the last thing bis 
dear hand had touched ? — she laid it down ou 
the spot where Nancy had found it. " Nancy/* 
she said then^ clasping the woman's hand and 
standing to look down, **the river must be 
almost up to the spot where Sir Anthony lay — 
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the mercifiil spot that stayed liim. I am going 
•down." 

** I onght to go," was the reply, as Nancy 
pot her basket upon the path ; " but I'm too 
heavy for you to hold the rope. There's no 
mfiu to be found, and a mattress couldn't be 
lowered here if there were men ; but if you're 
sure, miss, that you " 

" I shall go," said Dorothy, her face wonder- 
fully calm in its pallor as she looked down upon 
the broken glimmer of the water. ^' If you can 
help me, Nancy, I know you will." 

Nancy did not answer by a word, for she was 
busily employed ; and Dorothy did not turn to 
read the answer in her resolute dark face. 

" This is real prime whisky," she said pre- 
sently, with a futile attempt at cheerfulness ; 
** we have that good when we have it at all ; 
-and many a man hereabouts knows it used 
always to be had at Kerry's hut. You'll want 

it if Now, Miss Dorothy, stand a minute, 

please, for you mustn't be cold, or be hurt by 
the rope," 

She took from her basket a clean woollen 
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shawl, which she put on Dorothy, crossing it 
on her chest and tying it behind, then wound a 
small, clean coarse sheet round her waist, 
knotting a double rope in with it at the back. 
Then she secured the small flat bottle of whisky 
among the folds of the sheet in front, and 
looked intently into the girl's face. 

*' Are you quite, quite steady. Miss Quentin, 
and not afraid. I don't mean'' — hnrriedly — 
" for any danger to yourself, for I shall have 
you safe even if yon trip, but for anything you 
might see if " 

" Let me go I" cried the girl, with the tearless 
horror in her eyes ; and in another moment she 
was feeling her way backward, step by step 
down the steep, perilous bank, holding to the 
roots and rocky edges ; step by step, slowly 
and warily, yet lightly and without fear, trying 
all the while not to listen to the one terrible 
word that had been formed in her own heart, 
and which every sound of the clear night 
repeated — ** Dead I" 

Once or twice she paused an instant, just to 
touch the bottle at her waist and assure herself 
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it was safe — this medicine which might give 

back life — while still the horror of this whisper 

seemed to stop her very heart-beats. " Dead 1" 

It was clear and cold and cruel, the sound of 

this word in the silent night ; and yet she 

paused once more to be quite certain that she 

held the restorative safely. She knew she 

must be close to the swollen water now, for 

she was out of sight of Nancy, and felt she 

must be just above the projecting ridge where, 

hundreds of years ago, Sir Anthony had lain 

for three days. Taking a firm hold with her 

left hand, she turned and looked below her ; 

but the shadows were too deep for her to dis- 

iinguish anything. So she stepped down again 

cautiously and slowly, and, after a few moments, 

one foot stood firm, as it had not done before, 

and the other found a resting-place beside it. 

She gave the rope a pull for Nancy to loosen it 

a little ; then she stooped and crept along the 

ledge of rock. To have found nothing would 

have been as a death-blow to her ; yet when, 

in the glimmering light, she saw a man's dark 

figure lying motionless, one arm fallen across 
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the chesty one banging lifelessly down the steep 
bank nntil it almost touched the river's shimmer- 
ing surface, she could have screamed with fear. 
Just a few inches farther, and death had been 
inevitable. And even now? Dorothy looked 
up from the low, thickly-shadowed spot, with a 
gratitude too intense for words, a look that was 
a prayer. Then came a strange thanksgiving. 
Was she not with him once again 1 Could she 
not look upon him once without fighting 
against her love, as in his presence she had 
ever done — until now? Could she not utter 
now aloud the words of love which he alone of 
all the world could win from her, and yet would 
never hear? Need she fight now against the 
love which he would never know ? 

But, except in that first moment of wordless 
gratitude, her hands had not been idle. 

"Nancy," she called up, in a soft, clear 
whisper — and Nancy answered readily, for she 
had from the first been keenly listening for a 
word — "bring help I Fasten the rope, for I 
want my hands free, and I am not safe here. 
Then go for help. Run 1" 
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'' I suppose a mattress couldn't be lowered, 
Miss Dorothy ?" called Nancy. " It doesn't look 
like it from here." 

" Oh, no I Our only chance is a boat." 

"But the boat-house is under water. Miss 
Dorothy." 

" Yes ; but the ferry-boat was brought up this 
morning to carry some villagers over to the 
wedding, and they were afraid of the flood and 
walked back, so that the boat is still on this 
side — thank Heaven 1 Lower down, a little on 
the shallow bank. Oh, Nancy, make baste I 
Run to Mr. Moneypen's house, if you meet no 
one." 

While she had been speaking, Dorothy knelt 
on the narrow ledge, supporting herself against 
the bank, and then, trusting herself implicitly 
to the rope, took Josslyn's head into her arms, 
and, resting it on one, slowly poured between 
his teeth a little of the fiery spirit which was 
Nezer Kerry's pride. Then she paused, then 
tried again, terrified lest she should give one 
drop too much, or leave one smallest effort 
untried by giving a drop too little. 
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« Dead !" 

Still the word echoed hopelessly around her, 
while the pale face still was motionless against 
her breast, and neither lips nor eyelids gave 
one flicker of returning life. Shivering as if 
with ague, she saw what she knew then that 
she had been dreading to see ; and while 
she bound Josslyn's handkerchief about his 
neck with what skill her trembling fingers 
could command — folding her own within it 
over the wound — she whispered fond, sweet, 
senseless words which eased her heart a little, 
though no ear save her own could hear them. 
From that moment every longing in her soul 
was swallowed up in the great longing for help 
for him. No thought, or plan, or memory 
could live for one instant in presence of this 
absorbing anxiety. She lost every sensation 
but the overmastering one of apprehension. 
Was there a failing life to save, or was it all 
too late ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

** There is no space for grieving, or for weeping ; 
No touch, no cold, no agony to strive with. 
And nothing but a horror and a blankness." 

TT was a moat terrible time to Dorothy, while 
-*• her wide, yearning eyes dwelt in this dim, 
sad light upon the face she loved; but there 
came a sound at last, the steady, restrained 
Bound of oars in the water, then smothered 
voices below her, and she knew a boat was 
there. 

"Can you fasten itV" she softly called, her 
heart full of thankfulness that they had come 
at last. 

" All right, miss," was Nancy's ready answer. 
** Wait a moment." 

She had waited what she thought a long 
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time, when Mr. Moneypen, climbing very cau- 
tiously, reached the little ridge on which she 
knelt. He stood a minute silent, as if a strange 
shock had passed over him ; then he turned 
abruptly away, and spoke down to some one in 
the boat. 

"Raise the mattress as high as you can. 
Use all your strength, and it shall only be for 
a minute. The jagged bank will steady the 
boat. Now, Miss Quentin, take your arms 
away. Where is he hurt f 

*^ In the neck," she answered, breathlessly. 

" How curious to be hurt in the neck by a 
fall !" said the Scotchman, thoughtfully. " Leave 
it to me." 

He planted his feet iSrmly, then stooped and 
put his- arms under Josslyn. Strong, and big, 
and sinewy as he was, Dorothy saw what a 
mighty effort he had to make, to raise the life- 
less form with such bare vantage-ground ; and, 
though some unseen hands had lifted a narrow 
mattress almost on a level with the ledge, when 
he had laid it on this, the drops of moisture 
stood thick on his high, bald forehead, and it 
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was fully a minute before he could regain breath 
to speak to Dorothy or move from that spot. 
Then he untied the rope which held her, and 
dropped her gently down into Nancy's arms, 
himself following. 

She did not seem to hear his entreaty that 
she would occupy the seat he had prepared for 
her ; she knelt beside the mattress, seeing no- 
thing beyond the white, still face on which she 
gazed so hopelessly, so yearningly, hearing 
nothing but that one haunting word which now 
she thought that Nancy uttered in her sobs — 
*' Dead 1" 

But, though Nancy sobbed, she said no word ; 
and though she rowed with a vigorous, even 
stroke — for one of the men whom Mr. Money- 
pen had brought could not use an oar — she 
steadily and persistently watched Dorothy, 
until a new, sad knowledge sprang up in her 
heart. 

** Round the point," directed Mr. Moneypen, 
as they rowed from under the shadow of the 
abrupt bank, which shut from their gaze even 
the chapel on the height, " and pull up on the 
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shallow slope. We can go no nearer to the 
house by water, bat while yon stay there we 
can unhang one of the gates to carry — the 
mattress." 

So against the slope beneath the sombre 
woods, they made fast the boat. The Scotch- 
man and his servants left them, and Dorothy, 
seeing nothing in all her sad, wide world 
except that immovable iSgure lying beside 
her, laid over it both the sheet and shawl 
in which Nancy had enwrapped her; while 
Nancy gazed iSxedly on her, in the pain 
of that new discovery. But, when the men 
were out of sight and hearing, Nancy leaned 
forward, her handsome, swarthy face intensely, 
pitifully earnest. 

" Miss Quentin, may I speak one word to 
your 

'' No." 

" They will be back soon, and I shall have to 
go. Oh, Miss Dorothy, let me say two words 
to you r 
• " Not here," said Dorothy, without turning. 

** Yes, here — and now " — entreatingly. ** Miss 
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Quentin, you remember all I've told you of — 
JoBslyn Yorke ?'* 

No answer, while Dorothy's head was bent, 
and her sorrowful eyes still held the face she 
loved. 

''Miss Dorothy, you never believed the 
wickedness I told you he did I" 

** Never," said Dorothy, very low, but clearly 
and readily. 

*^Yet you believed something^ for you were 
different to him and the others. You never 
liked Attn." 

"Never," said Dorothy, for the first time 
turning her white face to Nancy ; '* but I loved 
him ! I loved him so that I would give all my 
life now for one hour — one minute even — to tell 
him how I loved him ; to tell him once, and 
feel he understood. To tell him how it was of 
no use to fight against my love, for, in spite of 
all my struggles and of all I knew — he did, I 
loved him. I loved him, loved him I It seems 
now as if the words did not mean all — I — mean. 
I have heard them often, but never understood." 

" You love him 1" echoed Nancy, witTi such a^ 
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wonderful softening of the sullen face that An- 
thony could not have recognized it, well as he 
fancied that he knew this woman's moods. 
" Then, becanse you do, Miss Dorothy, I must 
speak — to-night. You didn't believe that story 
which I told you the Cornish sailor repeated, nor 
about Zara going with him — thank the Al- 
mighty on your knees, Miss Dorothy, that you 
didn't 1 Yet it was true — of Josslyn Yorke. 
Miss Dorothy " — with a change of tone to rouse 
the [girl from the old attitude and gaze which 
she had resumed— '* when I went home to-night 
and found you with father, you'd our Bible open. 
It's seldom opened there by anyone ; but I re- 
member there's a picture slipped in it — has beea 
for years — it was Zara's — a large, fine photo- 
graph. Did you see it ?" 

«* I forget." 

"Try to remember, miss. A photograph — 
large — of a gentleman sitting in a garden-chair 
— backward on it — very handsome." 

"Yes, the photograph of Anthony Yorke," 
«aid Dorothy, quietly, a little proudly, too, as 
dhe was reminded that Anthony's intercourse 
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with Nancy was unknown to his brother. 

" 0£ Anthony Yorke, you think T 

^ I am sure. I saw it at the Chase before." 

^ And they told you it was Anthony ? And 
you believe I keep Anthony^s photograph after 
telling you I hate his coming to the hut ? What 
have you thought me, Miss Quentin V* 

** I did not think, Nancy, indeed," said Do- 
rothy, kindly, in her own sorrow. **I only 
mechanically looked at the photograph to-night. 
I had seen it, and I — ^I understood it to be 
Anthony's. I forget '^ 

** Just try to remember for one minute, Miss 
Dorothy," pleaded the woman. " You remem- 
ber what Tve told you was done by Josslyn 
Yorke?" 

" Oh, hush — hush !" cried Dorothy, tortured 
beyond endurance. " I will not listen ! I have 
heard that so often — so often I I will not listen 
again ! He has paid all back now !" 

** You must, Miss Dorothy," said Nancy, with 
a timid little touch upon her dress. ^*I have 
kept the secret long enough. I was told to 
keep it, and, though Fm only a Kerry, I've a 
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notion of my own about honour. I asked Mr., 
Pugh to let me tell just you — only you — but he 
wouldn't. I was afraid then that it might be 
making you unhappy to have heard all I told 
you in my rage before I knew you were going 
to marry the Lord Viscount; but afterwards 
you set me at rest, for you told me — was it onlj'* 
this morning? — that it wasn't Captain Yorke 
you loved, but Lord Avory." 

" That I was engaged to," corrected Dorothy, 
very low. 

" Miss Dorothy, the picture you saw to-day 
is Josslyn Yorke's." 

" It is not," said Dorothy, with quiet confi- 
dence. " I never could have been deceived in 
that. Do you think " — touching the brown hair 
below her with a wistful smile — " that I could 
ever — or anywhere — mistake Ms face ?" 

" No, Miss Dorothy," said Nancy, piteously, 
'* it is not his. It is his elder brother's. The 
eldest son was Josslyn. Ohl Miss Dorothy, 
don't look so terrified, as if you'd done harm I. 
It wasn't you did harm, it was me — only me^ 
Stop — I'll tell you quick — I never knew you'd 
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take it in this way. It was the eldest son that 
story was told of, and it was his promise my 
sister held^ and he's been away ever since that 
sailor brought the story — I don't think anyone 
knows where. And, when he was cast off, his 
brother took the name of the heir — that's al- 
ways Josslyn. All the brothers have the name. 
The eldest was Josslyn Percival, the second — 
this one — Josslyn Trevor; and when he was 
made heir he had to drop the ^ Trevor ' — they 
always called him 'Trevor' before — and the 
youngest is Josslyn Anthony. He'll be Josslyn 
if " 

** Hush, hush I" Cried Dorothy, with flashing 
tearless eyes. Then such a cry — 

« Oh, if I had only known !" 

"We were told to keep the secret," said 
Nancy, wildly doubting now whether she had 
been wise to tell. ** They none of them men- 
tioned him after mother took that sailor to 
Lynhead. Nobody lost by the change, though 
Captain Yorke never cared to be considered the 
heir; but now, if it's, after all, ggt to be Mr. 
Anthony Oh, Miss Dorothy, don't look so 
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frightened 1 I daresay he'll come to. I feel as 
if youM saved him." 

« Saved him ? II I— killed him ! Yet, if I 
— had — known " 

** Oh, Miss Dorothy, what is it ?" — for another 
cry had burst from the girl's lips ; and at last 
she had covered her wild feverish eyes. "If 
I'd only known what you felt, Miss Quen- 
tin,'* said Nancy, doggedly; "and yet — what 
right had I to know 1 You could never guess 
what joy it was to me to hear you say * No, it 
wasn't him,' when I asked you if it was him or 
the Lord Viscount. Of course, you thought I 
was glad because Captain Yorke was wicked — 
as you thought — but it wasn't that ; it was for 
fear I'd told you, in my spite, what would have 
made you unhappy if you'd cared for him. I 
was so sure you didn't, yet there was — some- 
thing made me afraid. But, when you said you 
were engaged to Lord Avory, I knew it was 
all right. Miss Dorothy, don't you remember 
one day when I was trying to make you hate 
them all because — well, p'r'aps because I hated 
everybody that was above me then, that I 
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flaid, ' I hate both brothers, the oldest and the 
youngest'? It only meant one thing to you, 
for you thought there were only two brothers ; 
but I never hated — this one. It was for his 
sake — and yours too, for you're her friend — 
that J tried to stop his sister sneaking away to 
marry young Oxley, for in the Cedar Hall that 
night he was going to arrange with her to run 
away with him next day ; he suspected his time 
at Lynhead was about over. He tried for Miss 
Barber first, but she could take care of herself; 
but Miss Yorke I stopped. Then I showed her 
one or two of Mr. Oxley's love-letters to my 
«ister, written two years ago, and I knew that 
was enough. She wouldn't have been a Yorke 
if she'd taken a lover Kerry's daughter had 
had, though she pretended to disbelieve it all. 
How could she, knowing his handwriting as 
she did? She owes it to you, Miss Dorothy, 
that she was saved from what she'd have miser- 
ably repented all her life. Perhaps I should 
have tried for her brother's sake ; but I couldn't 
have done it as you did it, and he must at any 
rate have known of the secret meetings. Miss 

f2 
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Dorothy, I've often wondered how you're es- 
caped hearing of the eldest son. I should have 
thought even the old people in the almshouses 
would have let it out." 

" I never went to them," said Dorothy, sadly, 
"I might have known by instinct. Oh, how 
easily I might have known if I had let my own 
heart speak t And he — he was so patient and 
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Her warm soft fingers closed upon the nerve- 
less hand beside her; her beautiful eyes were 
bent upon the pale mute lips ; then she laid her 
own upon them Hngeringly and tenderly, and, 
when she lifted her head again at the sound of 
footsteps, her whole face was transformefd. He 
was true and honourable ! He had been blame- 
less all through the time of which she had been 
afraid to speak or even think 1 Truth Baring 
could not again stand, injured and upbraiding, 
between herself and her love I 

** Oh, Father in Heaven," she whispered in her 
heart, ** be merciful and spare him !" 

" Has he come to, then ?" inquired Mr. Money- 
pen, fancying that he read this in Dorothy's 
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new expression as she turned to him. But 
there was something in the sad shake of her 
head which made the Scotchman turn away 
before he and his men lifted the mattress to the 
hurdle. 

Nancy turned homeward then, Dorothy, even 
in her own grief, begging that she might soon 
hear how Kerry was. 

** This is the saddest work Vve been in for 
forty years," the agent said to Dorothy, brush- 
ing a hard red hand across his eyes, as they 
entered the brown old woods, " and it's taking 
worse than death to the squire." 

" I will go on," said Dorothy, bravely. " He 
fihall not hear this suddenly while he is unpre- 
pared." 

" That's very kind of you, Miss Quentin. 
And have you forgiven me for not having 
sent your message to Lynhead this after- 
noon ?" 

*'I never even remembered it, Mr. Money- 
pen." 

** I waited and waited for Captain Yorke, as 
you'd said he was in the woods, and, when I'd 
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given him up, I started to take your message 
myself; but I met a groom seeking the captain 
so anxiously that I forgot everything else, and 
turned and hunted the woods with him. Oh, 
you're going on now. Miss Quentin ? It's very 
good of you ; and yon might send a couple of 
men to meet us." 

" Yes," said Dorothy, and went to the house 
as swiftly as if this day had not been one of 
incessant fatigue to her, and of very grievous 
excitement. 

After sending the men and despatching a 
mounted groom into Northeaton for Dr. Lake, 
the family physician, she very sorrowfully, but 
very thoughtfully, broke to the old squire the 
sad intelligence of his son's accident ; then pre- 
pared Sophy too ; but she turned away with a 
passionate refusal when Sophy, weeping copi- 
ously, proposed her going to Anthony and Lord 
Avory. 

" They quite decided that Josslyn went on 
to Liverpool by an earlier train," she said 
through her tears; '^ but still they have not gone 
to bed. Avory scoured the country aifter you^ 
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Dorothy, till Ethel told him she heard you 
promise to go to the vicarage. She said she 
was obliged to make that up. She went to 
bed, for she says she is always ill and useless 
after sitting up. Tony says, * When is she not 
useless V but she cannot help her nature, can 
she, Dorothy V 

** No," said Dorothy, patiently. " Where is 
Ermine?" 

" Oh, she's been fearfully anxious I She 
insisted from the first that Josslyn had not 
gone to Liverpool. Neither Sir Marmaduke nor 
Anthony could win a word from her. She is in 
her room now, and I am sure she is crying. 
You will go to her, will you not ?" 

•* No," said Dorothy, with a shudder she could 
not repress as she felt Ermine's need of com- 
fort ; then she went away, taking her sorrowful 
story to the old housekeeper, so that all was 
ready when the men carried their burden 
slowly in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' What I can do I will, and more I will 
Than for myself I dare/^ 

" TF you please, Miss Quentin, Mr. Yorke de- 
-^ sires to speak to you for a few minutes." 
" And not to me, Pelly ?" 
" No, ma'am ; he only said Miss Quentin." 
Sophy turned her head away again, trying 
too late to hide her tears from the old butler ; 
Lady Ermine heaved a sigh, and returned to 
her gloomy contemplation of the fire ; and 
just then Miss Barber entered the room 
in her dressing-gown, for it was less lonely 
here, even with only the girls, than in her own 
room. 

Dr. Lake had been for an hour in Josslyn's 
room, and had been joined now by a surgeon 
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from NortheatoD, who, among country practi- 
tioners, had quite a wide celebrity; and be- 
yond this there had been a telegram despatched 
to summon a London surgeon whose name was 
a power in the hospitals, and two skilled and 
efficient nurses. 

'^ I expect father meant me," observed Sophy, 
plaintively, as Dorothy went to the door. " If 
so, send or come for me quickly." 

*' Yes," said Dorothy, while her heart throbbed 
with fear untold, because she knew so well that 
it would be herself whom Josslyn's father would 
ask to see now. 

"How fearfully tired Dorothy looks 1" ob- 
served Ethel Barber, as the door closed upon 
her. 

" I wish she did," said Ermine, gently. " She 
looks far worse than tired. I never saw anyone 
look so before, except " 

** Except whom, dear ?" inquired Sophy, with 
an effort of sympathy. 

''Except my father on the day when, in 
one instant, he lost wife and children before 
his eyes. It seems absurd, but his eyes had 
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that same look in them that Dorothy's have. 
I always thooght he coold never lose it again, 
and she looks as if she never could. Oh, 
Sophy," with a petulant change of tone, *' how 
can you sit here and cry so wearily ? K it were 
— my brother, I would not rest until I learned 
what others know." 

" I dare not go," said Sophy, with a doleful 
sob. '' Mrs. Fletcher begged me to stay here ; 
and what is there to learn while he is uncon- 

8C10US f 

" Nothing," said Ermine ; but there was more 
pathos in her curt disdain than in Sophy's tears, 
genuine as they were. 

*'To think/' sighed Ethel, *'that this is 
Alice's wedding-day !' 
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The squire was not in the library when 
Dorothy entered it, and she saw at once that 
she had been sent for, not by him, but only in 
his name, and guessed rightly that he had 
never left his son's room. Anthony sat in his 
father's chair. Avory leaned his back against 
one of the windows, his arms folded, his eyes 
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fixed upon Dorothy's face with something more 
than their usual gentle but indolent admira- 
tion — a restless, feverish impatience. Near the 
writing-tAble stood Avory's Scotch agent, who 
in a measure was Mr. Yorke's agent too. 
Dorothy looked only at him, her white cheeks 
growing feverish, her breath coming in short, 
painful gasps. He had a paper in his hand, 
and seemed to be studying it intently. Doro- 
thy looked at it too, the indescribable fear 
which possessed her extending even to that. 
It was but a printed wine-list; and then she 
knew — ^for her thoughts were quick and clear 
as usual — that he had taken it up at random, 
as he would have taken any paper, to avoid 
looking at her. 

" The squire sent for me, Anthony," she said, 
in the general silence ; but her eyes still fol- 
lowed Mr. Moneypen's, while he turned from 
the catalogue of ports and began intently to 
study a page of clarets. 

" I did," corrected Anthony, a little huskily. 
« Will you sit down, Dorothy ?" 

'* No," she said, her voice too sad and gentle 
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f<ir the retuMsd to sound tMraaqne ; and then she 
lifted her head, listening to the stagfaonnd's 
tay, and, farther off^ the tinkle of a sheep-belL 

This removal of her eyes from Mr. Monejpen 
seemed a relief to Anthony^ and he shook off 
his uncharacteristic hesitation. 

** Dorothy/' he said, ^ we hear that what has 
hurt Josslyn more than the &I1, is a ballet ; and 
Moneypen tells me now that you, as well as 
he^ heard the shot.'' 

*^ I !" she said ; but they saw how her hand 
went swiftly to her heart. 

** Yes ; will you tell us of it f 

" Have I not told you all ? I seem to have 
said it several times, Anthony. I was in 
Kerry's but. I bad waited there, Kerry not 
beiug well — and alone. Nancy came in with 
Josslyn's whip, which she bad picked up at Sir 
Aatbony*s Leap. I was frightened, so we went. 
Mr. Moueypeu will tell you the rest." 

"But why were you frightened?" inquired 
Anthony, judicially. 

" Because," said Dorothy, bravely facing him, 
while she felt as if the ground were moving 
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from beneath her feet, " Josslyn had the whip 
in his hand when he and I met in the wood this 
afternoon ; and it was so unlike him to have 
dropped it carelessly." 

" I see, I see," said Anthony, with an aggra- 
vating air of forbearance ; " but before that, 
Dorothy, about four o'clock — certainly between 
four and half-past — ^you and Mr. Moneypen 
heard the report of a revolver." 

**I do not understand," returned Dorothy^ 
quietly. " I do not know the report of a 
revolver. Mr. Moneypen said something about 
the keepers being in the woods shooting ; that 
is all." 

" Well, I will not worry you now, dear," said 
Anthony, with an assumption of the protector 
and partisan as well as judge, for the benefit of 
his audience. " Unfortunately, you will have to 
be questioned before a sterner tribunal than 
this. I wish I could spare you that; but it 
will be impossible." 

One grievous, questioning look Dorothy gave 
into Mr. Moneypen's hard face, afterwards smil- 
ing faintly, as if she asked him what there 
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could be that she should dread. Then she 
weut slowly from the room, never fancying 
that they saw she was dazed, and giddy, and 
likely to fall. She did not even see Lord Avory, 
though he held the door for her, and followed 
her. 

" ily darling,'' he whispered, crushing her 
hand in his, ^' Yorke's wish is but a feeble echo 
of mine. If I could only spare you that inquiry 
before the magistrates, I would ; but it must be 
held, for we will have justice on the villain who 
murdered — oh, my darling, how you frightened 
me 1 — well, who tried to murder the best fellow 
in the world." 

" If it must be that I go. Lord Avory," said 
Dorothy, very low, but with a determination 
Avory had never seen before upon the gentle 
lips, ** I shall not answer them one word — not 



one !" 



'* But, love, you must. The law will make 
you." 

"Will it?" she questioned, dreamily. Then, 
in sudden passionate grief, she tore her hand 
from his and left him, and for hours afterwards 



t 
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hovered near JoBslyn's door; waiting, waiting; 
grateful for any word that she could glean of 
him, yet comforting the others too when they 
broke down, as if her grief were nothing in the 
strong light of theirs. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

*' If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoy'd or yainly done, — 

*' Upon yonr heart this tmth may rise, — 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man^s just destinies !'^ 

TN the small parlour of No. 2, Northgate Villas, 
-^ the mistress of the house sat, in a condition 
of melancholy determination, evidently await- 
ing some one. For more than an hour supper 
had been laid for two upon the round table, a 
neat but unalluring little repast, rigidly undis- 
turbed. Miss Rosahn was gradually subsiding 
into a very limp state of resignation, when her 
attentive ears caught the click of a latch-key, 
then a familiar footstep in the passage, an 
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expected pause beneath the hat-pegs, and the 
opening of the parlour door. 

"At lastr^ she said, with a plaintive sigh. 
"I kept your dinner hot from five till nine. 
Now it is cold, of course ; so I put supper for 
as both." 

'* I am late," said D'Eresby, quietly, glancing 
at a square American clock above the mantel. 

" Ten o'clock !" lamented his landlady. 

" Yes ; I see. Have you been pretty well 
this evening?" 

" As well as I ever now feel or expect to feel." 

"And not worried or overworked ?" 

" Only by your delay." 

As Miss Eosahn said this, she looked closely 
into her companion's face, perhaps inquisitively 
seeking there the solution of his tarrying, per- 
haps musing over its pallor and the absent look 
in his eyes. 

" What's that ?" she cried, suddenly springing 
from her chair as the door-bell rang sharply 
through the little house ; but he did not start or 
change colour in the slightest. 

"Do not rise; I will go," he said, sorry to 
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see her alarm, as he knew a shock was bad for 
her weak heart. 

She heard him open the door and genially 
answer some one, and then go into the back 
premises, after a time returning to the door. 

"Only our next-door neighbour," he ex- 
plained, when he re-entered the parlour. " She 
came to borrow turfs ; so I went for them. 
There was no need to trouble you." 

" Thank you," she said, with one of her very 
rare glimpses of gratitude. "I'm afraid you 
had some difficulty, as it was all locked up and 
in darkness." 

*• Difficulty? Oh, nol" 

He drew his chair up to the hearth-rug, and sat 
down with his eyes 6xed upon the empty grate. 

" Mr. Bagot has been here, Captain D'Eresby," 
his landlady said, and presently repeated the 
information more loudly, and with evident 
astonishment, for she saw he really had not 
heard. ** You seem a little deaf." 

" There is," he said, quietly, " a strange deaf- 
ness about me. Is everything unnaturally still 
to-night V 
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"Mr. Bagot was here," reiterated Miss 
Bosabn^ being desirous of relieving her own 
mind of its responsibility before entering on 
^extraneous matters. " He thought you would 
have been home. He blamed you for being 
persuaded to stay gossiping with Mr. Money- 
pen. 

She was a trifle anxious when she repeated 
this, knowing so well the fiery energy that 
underlay his quiet self-control ; but he only 
smiled. 

" Moneypen did not try to persuade me to 
stay ; did not even ask me in. He came home 
just as I reached the Causeway, and we made 
our arrangements at the gate." 

" Well, I think he might have asked you in 
^fter such a walk,^' observed Miss Rosahn, 
tartly, "and given you a glass of wine too. 
He must know there's none here." 

** Why should he know it ?" was the answer, 
rather proud in its quietness. " We do not tell 
strangers our affairs. How I remember" — 
dreamily-^" the boxes that used to come for us 
to school, with the Chambertin over which we 

g2 
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made so merry ! It was better than the wine 
ut mess through all the years that followed^ 
Those boxes had every corner filled by our 
mother's own hand. Most of the things were 
for Claud — he was a smaller fellow than I — but 
I never saw him kiss the things her hands had 
touched, as I did." 

*^ You weren't good boys at school," intimated 
Miss Rosahn, conscientiously. " I've heard my 
father say you two dared to revolutionise the 
school." 

*^ Yes," he said, the tired face brightening^ 
*^ and were punished — justly. Claud must have 
had great influence, for we were ninety boys, 
and 1 know no other brothers who could have 
carried it through. Poor Claud ! He was but 
such a lad, and his was a terrible death. No 
wonder mother followed him so soon." 

" But she was hurt too 1" 

*^Yes, yes; but she died because he had 
died. We could not keep her. How well I re- 
member that day 1 We thought daylight was 
never coming, for in our West Indian Islands 
the sun in August has great power by eight 
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o'clock — we had come home to St. Kitt's for 
the vacation at our mother's wish, for I think she 
felt she might not live to see another — and we 
looked in vain for the sun that morning, Claud 
and I. The whole scene was new to us, for 
the waves had towering crests, and the sea- 
birds screamed as if they saw the storm far 
off and welcomed it. 1 sat with mother, look- 
ing out, when father came in and told us the 
people were preparing for a great gale — no one 
had the faintest expectation of a hurricane so 
early in the year. I remember the awful roaring 
sound in the mountains, and the rush with which 
the great raindrops beat the trees. I remember 
how the huge clouds whirled across the sky, 
and how the vessels in the distance drove 
under bare poles before the wind. Then we 
could look out no longer, for the shutters had 
to be doubly bolted, and everything lashed into 
its place. Father had one friend and brother- 
officer, whose house was not built substantially 
on beams and pillars as ours was, and who had 
little children ; so he said he was going down 
to bring them up to us, and he asked me if I 
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were afraid to go with him. 1 afraid! We 
took two of the black servants, and we left 
Claud with mother, they two content. Through 
all the risks and dangers of ray after-life, that 
walk has dwelt vividly in my memory — a run, 
though, rather than a walk. Now and then a 
tree near us was torn up by its roots and 
whirled into the air before it fell ; an avalanche 
of water tore down the mountain, washing 
young frees and shrubs away, and scooping a- 
course for itself, which was afterwards a deep 
ravine; birds were driven, stunned, against 
us, oranges lay scattered about us in tens of 
thousands, and between the awful roaring of 
the thunder we heard the wailing of the cattle, 
drenched and cowering in the ruins of their 
huts in the plains; while the lightning-flashes 
showed us sentry-boxes whirled in the air,, 
houses unroofed, and sugar-mills blown away. 
And all this time the terrific rain seemed, as 
it does on the ocean, to heat down the wind.^ 
Our walk was most dangerous, and we only 
reached the house just as the second half of 
the roof was lifted and sent through the air 
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clown the mountain-side, but we got safely 
home again, carrying the children, and by sun- 
seit the hurricane had passed — only its desolate 
results remained. But that night a beam in 
our house, which must have been loosened, slid 
down quite quietly, and — Claud was under- 
neath. Other hurricanes have raged since then, 
but the little island still rests in the wide 
Atlantic, as the eternal truth of " 

" You are drowsy," observed Miss Rosahn, as 
the quiet words died away ; " and no wonder, 
being so late. You had better have some 
supper, for you've had positively nothing since 
eight o'clock this morning. I don't know why 
3-our thoughts should go back to those old 
times to-night. Old times aren't always the best." 

" Yes," he said, gravely, " those were good 
days when a man went boldly forth and stuck 
his enemy under the fifth rib." 

** Or was stuck himself/' she suggested, 
gloomily. 

** Yes, that was good, too. There is no end 
save death for anguish of mind. It soon 
crushes the — strongest of us." 
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" Oh, for goodness sake, don't go on in this 
way !" cried Miss Rosahn. " And Fm sure you 
don't look like one of * the strongest of us.' IVe 
got some good news for you ; but I'm not going 
to tell it while you are so dismal." 

" The room is close — a little," he said, looking 
vaguely round the low darkly-papered walls. 

*' You will be glad to go to bed." 

'^I should like/' he said, as if he had not 
heard, " this very hour to undertake some des- 
perate enterprise, as 1 have done on such a 
night. I would join in any fierce engagement 
from which I thought I never should return 
alive. 1 remember," he went on presently, " a 
night like this in '71. We — part of the Franco- 
American Legion — were bivouacking at the head 
of a defile on the outskirts of the encampment. 
The tattoo had sounded, and the command lay 
down on their arms. I was in charge of the 
post, and lay outside my most extreme sentry. 
It was too dark for me to see a girlish figure 
running towards me, until it reached the tree 
under which I lay; and a voice cried, '-4mt^, 
amief mon officierT when I had challenged, with 
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my revolver grasped and my sabre hanging 
from my wrist. Without one pause, this lady 
of high birth had run two miles from her father's 
splendid chateau, to tell me how her English 
groom — not being supposed to understand Ger- 
man — had overheard the German brigade-major 
talking with one of his officers in the next stall, 
as they put up their tired horses, and had found 
out that they would advance at midnight in two 

bodies on our position, and But you would 

not understand the strategy. We put her safely 
within the lines — a lovely girl she was, only 
seventeen, reared in wealth and luxury — and 
she looked and bore herself like a young queen 
with her own loyal troops around her; then I 
sent to the patrol field-officer on that day's duty, 
and we got our men rapidly under arms and 
posted to intercept the advancing foe. For an 
hour at least I lay, with finger on trigger, 
listening; then the moon shone out suddenly, 
as it did to-night, and showed me one thousand 
men close upon us. My position was at the 
nearest point of attack, and I told the young 
bugler to sound. Our fire seemed literally to 
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bring down the whole front rank of the enemy. 
What a splendid night that was ! How well I 
remember the rush, the m^Ue, the terrific hand- 
to-hand fight, the yell with which my Irish 
troopers rushed on the foe 1 How we fought 1 
Oh, for one such night again ! The Germans' 
attack had failed through the bravery of Ameri- 
cans and Irish ; and their plans had been foiled 
by a child's courage. She was almost a child, 
yet, when all was over, she was as calm as the 
veriest veteran among us ; only so pale 1" 

" Was she in love with you ?" inquired Miss 
Rosahn, practically. 

*' Of course not I But I had often visited her 
father's ch&teau, and she was brave and thought- 
ful for us. Soon after the war was over I 
chanced to hear of her death." 

'^ I don't see why the moonlight should have 
reminded you of all these things," remarked the 
lady of the house, fretfully, as she helped herself 
to bread. 

" I remember another night, when the moon- 
light broke even more suddenly than that," he 
went on, dreamily, ** and just as distinctly in 
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our favour. A brother-officer and I took two 
hundred of our men to a*native Indian village, 
-where we had seen a huge idol on the plain in 
its midst* We went unarmed, only carrying 
ropes and irons for pulling it down. I had 
climbed to the shoulder, I remember, and was 
battering in the head, while my friend directed 
the men in fixing their ropes to drag the mon- 
ster down-its height was fifty feet at least- 
•when the moon shone out suddenly, and we 
found we had been silently surrounded by a 
thousand armed natives. That was a fight in- 
deed ; but — well, the great idol lay in fragments 
on the plain when we marched back at last, and 
not one of our men was missing. What writer 
is it who says the dawn makes a hundred 
reminiscences start from their lair? It did not 
need the dawn to-day, vou see, for me. I 
think it is Alexander Smith who says it, isn't 
itV" 

" Dear me," cried Miss Rosahn, " do you sup- 
pose I've ever had the time or strength to 
read all the books you've read ? I wish you'd 
give me time to tell you Mr. Bagot's message. ^ 
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You've been so long without a day's holiday, 
he says, that you can take it to-morrow." 

*' He is very kind," said D'Eresby, with a sud- 
den flush. "I shall go to the hills. Having 
plenty of time, I can walk it quite well, and the 
air will be fresh and delightful." 

" Oh, I was thinking that as you would be 
at home, and haven't been for such ages" — in 
the sombre, stolid manner of one who has been 
accustomed to have her way by force of her 
own weakness — " I would have up your carpet 
and this one I" 

" Very well," he answered, quietly ; *' I will 
stay and help of course. The task is too heavy 
for you." 

*' Certainly we shall have old Bridget," ex- 
plained Miss Eosahn, almost apologetically ; 
" but she is such a clumsy creature, and weak ; 
and so, if you don't mind " 

** No ; I do not mind," he said, but with a 
quiet sigh, because the fresh air he longed for 
was not quite the air he was likely to find 
in these circumstances. 

^' Now come and eat something. Captain 
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D'Eresby," urged hie landlady, less lugubriously, 
" and just disturb that dog of mine." 

The little animal sat at D'Eresby's feet, with 
its eyes fixed on his face, licking his hand when 
it could, but whining a little now and then. 

D'Eresby looked down upon it with a smile. 

" He knows that my heart is sore." 

"Good gracious 1" cried Miss Rosahn. She 
had leaned forward as if to coax the dog away ; 
but her inquisitive eyes were not fixed on the 
clinging little animal. "How come you to be 
so wet? You have been saturated up to the 
knees I Why, Captain D'Eresby, what does it 
mean? You can walk from Mr. Moneypen's 
here without being wet, though the river 
has overflowed into the woods. It is as if 
you'd gone to the quarries." 

" Yes," he answered, quietly. ** I went to 
Kerry's hut." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*^ Some frienrls as shadows are, 
And fortune as the son ; 
They never proffer any help 
Till fortune hath begun.*' 

CAPTAIN D'ERESBY kept his word, and 
^ lent hia time and strength to his landlady 
on tluit Friday which his employers had given 
him for a holiday. On the following morning 
Mr. Bagot found him seated as usual at the 
lowor end of his own room. 

" All the hotter for your holiday, D'Eresby ? 
Of oourso you are. I shall want you to go to 
IHigh's piXNsontly/' ho said, in his cordial, head- 
long way ; hut his cyos did not<> as usual, dwell 
quir.woally upon the wiry figure leaning over 
tho d<N(kk« They woi\> fixed upon the window 
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^s he took off bis overcoat, aud then upon the 
letters on his table; yet he opened and read 
these with uncharacteristic slowness, and any- 
one watching him would have seen that he 
read some of them a second time — a proceeding 
rare indeed with the straightforward, unim- 
pressible man of law. And even after that 
second reading, instead of laying them aside 
as if he had mastered their contents, he put 
them prominently in the rack before him, as if 
for a reminder. 

" Of course you have heard," he said, address- 
ing no one by name, as he took up his office- 
diary, and began an apparent study of its 
contents, " the sad news from Lynhead ?" 

** No," said D'Eresby ; " news from Lynhead 
rarely reaches Northgate Villas." 

**And I don't suppose," mused Mr. Bagot, 
" you are a man to fall in for much gossip. 
Captain Yorke has had a terrible accident, 
and is at death's door." 

" Great Heavens 1" said D'Eresby, turning 
round. *' Living — and suffering ?" 

Mr. Bagot sat for many seconds looking into 
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the thin, earnest face turned towards him, then 
studied his diary again. 

"He has been half killed," he said, in his 
blunt way, but with a peculiar emphasis. " He 
was saved by a sort of shelf there is in the 
steep river-bank at Sir Anthony's Leap, and 
by the peculiar way that the roots grow against 
it. Otherwise it would have been death for 
him." 

"I suppose," said D'Eresby, looking away 
again, "he had done something wrong?" 

" The man who tried to kill him had," 
exclaimed Mr. Bagot, with a thump of his 
clenched fist upon the table. 

**Ye8," said D'Eresby, quietly, "that, of 
course ; but there must have been some cause." 

"Perhaps there was," returned the lawyer, 
drily ; " perhaps there was not. I presume we 
shall know eventually." 

" It failed then, and he is— ill ?" 

" Very ill ; too ill yet for them to try whether 
an operation will save him, though Sir James 
Paget is here. The fall added to the evil." 

A long silence, while D'Eresby wrote with an 
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unsteady hand, and while Mr. Bagot strove in 
vaiu to concentrate his thoughts upon his work. 

"You were fond of Captain Yorke, D'Eresby," 
he said presently, failing utterly in that at- 
tempt. 

** Personally, yes, I was. To hear of his ill- 
ness is a great blow to me. Death is different." 

« I cannot have you here this morning," cried 
Mr. Bagot, in ungovernable excitement. "I 
mean I want you to see Pugh. Make haste. 
Besides, I am very busy this morning, and any- 
one in my room upsets me. I will write a line 
for you to take ; and I think you will have to 
run up to town by the 11.15, on business for 'the 
firm. Go home first and put up what you want, 
taking your bag with you to Pugh's, to prevent 
having to come back. I'll send you word withiu 
half an hour. Wait with Mr. Pugh until I do ; 
but say no word to him of this sorrow at Lyn- 
head — not a word." 

D'Eresby found the old lawyer very ill and 
languid, yet seeming glad to have him there 
simply to talk a little now and then. In less 
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than the half-hour, a letter was delivered to Mr. 
Pugh, and, when he had read it, he looked 
round upon his clerk with rather amused sur- 
prise, as he gave him an enclosure. 

" So you have to go to town on business ? It 
is a new whim of my partner's to send you up 
to the Law Courts, D'Eresby ; but he knows 
best. It seems his letter will give you full in- 
structions, and there is one for you to deliver 
personally to his brother in Worcester Chambers. 
You must not waste a minute now if you 
are to catch the 11.15 train. I am glad you 
looked in this morning." 

When Mr. Bagot was left to himself, he 
threw off the self-constraint so uncharacteristic 
of him, and rose and paced his office with his 
old turbulence — indeed one of the articled clerks, 
who came in to request an interview for Mr. 
Moneypen, thought he had never seen Mr. 
Bagot so perturbed before. 

"I will see Mr. Moneypen — yes, now," he 
said, subsiding into his chair, and endeavouring 
to look perfectly composed ; but, when the clerk 
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had withdrawn, he drew his large restless fin- 
gers through his hair and muttered to himself. 

" If the man is going to haunt me in this 
manner, I shall make some blunder where I 
need all my senses alert ; and, if those ridiculous 
^ords don't go out of my head, I shall not be 
worth my salt." 

He said it resolutely, yet again and again^ as 
Mr. Moneypen talked with him, clearer in his 
mind than the words to which he listened were 
those " ridiculous words," he meant — 

" And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrists." 

''There seems seme hope at Lynhead that 
Captain Yorke will pull through," said Mr. 
Moneypen, rising after business details had been 
gone into. 

" Of course he will pull through," asserted Mr. 
Bagot, irritably ; " a young fellow with a con- 
stitution unimpaired, and the best advice and 
treatment in Great Britain. Pull through 1 
Why, of course he will." 

"It is to be desired," said the Scotchman, 

h2 
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seriously ; •* but I don't like this long insensi- 
bility." 

" I daresay not I" exclaimed Mr. Bagot^ 
promptly. ** We probably should not have 
chosen it for him — any one of us. But you'll 
see, he'll be able to dictate his deposition to- 
morrow, and the operation will be a complete 
success. My firm opinion is that Kerry's 
whisky saved him, for whisky that pays no 
duty always has a power of its own." 

" It was a most strange provision for Kerry's 
daughter to make, if she knew nothing of the 
accident ; was it not 1" 

" Kerry's daughter is a most strange young 
woman, so what can you expect?" returned the 
lawyer, drily. . 

^* But Miss Quentin also " 

*' Oh, Miss Quentin " — with peculiar and un- 
reasoning impatience — *' is a child 1" 

" To you lawyers perhaps,'' smiled the agent, 
"but not to ordinary eyes, especially where 
a gentleman is concerned." 

"Mr. Moneypen," said the lawyer, with a 
sudden coldness even in his disquietude, " yoa 
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will, I hope, be ready to attend the magistrates' 
meeting on Monday morning. You will let no 
business either at the Chase or Lynhead inter- 
fere with that. Mr. Anthony Yorke is bent 
upon the mystery of his brother's accident being 
solved, and possibly the inquiry may throw 
some light upon it." 

" Possibly 1" queried the Scotchman, in sur- 
prise. *' Of course it will, and not one of us 
will be satisfied until the light shows us the 
villain we want. I never saw Mr. Anthony 
Yorke roused as he is by this; but 'tis for his 
brother's sake that / shall follow the clue I 
have. Some of your clerks" — after a little 
pause — *' seem to be absent. I do not see the 
one you sent to me the day of — the day before 
yesterday." 

• " No, he has just gone to Mr. Pugh's house 
on business. My partner prefers seeing him to 
any of the junior clerks. D'Eresby is what Mr. 
Pugh calls * soothing.' " 

When Mr. Moneypen had quitted the lawyer's 
offices, instead of leaving the town by the 
direct road for the Chase and Lynhead, he rode 
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along the narrow northern streets, and stopped 
before the two little grim suburban houses which 
had " Northgate Villas " painted on them ; there 
dismounting, he entered No. 2. The Scotch agent 
knew almost everyone in Northeaton, so even 
Miss Rosahn came creeping forth from her 
mantle of depression to shake hands with 
him. 

"Alone?" he said, looking round as if he 
had been accustomed to find her surrounded by 
satellites. 

*' It is seldom I am otherwise," she sighed. 
'* Where are your lodgers ? Oh, I recollect 
that you have only one I Has he laid himself up 
by that long walk he took on Thursday ? You 
must have grown anxious for his return that 
night." 

'*I felt alarmed and ill," asserted Miss Bosahn, 
with melancholy promptness. 

*^ Of course you did. You would be grieved 
for anything to happen to him." 

The Scotchman said it with rather pointed 
sarcasm, but met such a glance of honest fear 
that for a moment he was nonplussed. She 
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evidently felt far more than he had thought 
possible to her. 

"You must have spent very anxious hours 
imtil Captain D'Eresby came in," he said, in a 
rather different tone. '' I should have thought 
you had given up expecting him by that time." 

** How could I, when I knew nowhere he 
could go?" she said, not questioning what he 
meant by ** that time." *' But of course I grew 
very anxious when it got to ten o'clock," 

Mr. Moneypen drew a long breath, but 
quietly, and his hard features showed no 
change. 

"Drenched, wasn't he? It was positively 
dangerous for him to come in ho wet after cross- 
ing the water, poor fellow I" 

" Yes, I was quite sure he would take cold 
when I found out." 

" You did not notice at first, then ?" 

"No, for he said nothing, and seemed to 
have forgotten ; but he always is eccentric.'^ 

" Ah, well, he has been a soldier I" explained 
Mr. Moneypen, quite regardless of sense or 
reason in his explanation, while he successfully 
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pursued his own inquiries. " They often have 
some oddity — carry pistols, for instance, as if 
they went in fear of their lives." 

" Captain D'Eresby never went in fear of his 
life, or of anything else," observed Miss Rosahn, 
almost sturdily ; '^ but he carries what he calls a 
* revolver,' I believe." 

" Oh, of course, of course I Men often do," 
said the Scotchman, with forced geniality and 
indifference^ risitig now that he had gleaned all 
the information he sought. '^ Good nighty Miss 
Rosahn ! I like to look in upon you when I 
can, though of course you are more out of my 
way here than when you had your pretty little 
shop in the town." 
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*^ I seem as nothing in the mighty world 
And cannot will my will, nor work my work.'* 

i T Lynhead the hours were passing with a 
-^ terrible slowness and uncertainty. For 
the girls, in their anxiety and sorrow, it would 
have been better if there had been something 
to do for Josslyn, or if they even might have 
seen him. But the family physician, almost in 
constant attendance, the surgeons awaiting 
their opportunity, and the trained nurses, took 
all responsibility away, and even forbade the 
entrance into Josslyn's room of anyone save his 
father, whom indeed they could not keep away, 
for his own weakness seemed forgotten as he 
quietly asserted his authority on this one point. 
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Even beyond the dick-room, there could be 
nothing done for the invalid by those who 
would have been grateful for the most trifling 
or the heaviest task. Mrs. Fletcher, the clever 
and faithful housekeeper, allowed no one to 
share her prerogatives ; so the girls could only 
wait and hope— and pray. 

Dorothy's loneliness at this time was the 
very intensity of suffering, for not one word of 
sympathy was ever given to her, she being 
looked upon as the only one whose sorrow 
could not touch her heart. She bore up bravely 
in her struggle to be to the others all that her 
mother would have had her be in this sad time, 
while the low-lying, unbreathed consciousness 
that she it was who had brought this bitter 
suffering upon those her motha: loved, seemed 
killing her. 

She seized gratefully any solitude, when she 
could do so without selfishness, and always the 
rest she sought was to fall upon her knees in 
wildest, passionate prayer for Josslyn's life. 
Sometimes she would bow her head and tell of 
all her own wrong-doing, humbly praying that 
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the puDishment should fall upon her — not him. 
Sometimes it would be rest for her simply to 
kneel without words thought, as well as with- 
out words uttered, just as if she felt her Father. 
knew what filled her heart ; for always from her 
heart or lips she was pleading for Josslyn's life ; 
not crying for any relief from suffering for him, 
as she had done in the first hour, but tenderly, 
solemnly, fervently, begging for his life. 

Clearly and sacredly there dwelt in her 
memory every word of their last interview. 
Had he not told her that his love for her had 
made him happier, and said that some day she 
might be glad to remember this ? Ah, it would 
be the one hallowed memory of her life I For 
he had forgiven her even then. She knew he 
had forgiven her, for his was not one of the 
little hearts that could not forgive. 

To this great sorrow of Dorothy's, so un- 
selfishly suppressed, so patiently and gener- 
ously borne, there was added an overpower- 
ing anxiety, which in itself would have been 
enough to make each word that was uttered 
in her presence a burden and a terror to the 
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girl who held 80 cruel a secret in her heart. 

Keenly and terribly she had dreaded the 
summons before the magistrates; but it had 
come at last; and Lady Ermine, who in her 
great anxiety had never appeared to dream of 
leaving Lynhead, and who clung strangely to 
Dorothy, as some natures cling to those to 
whom their hearts have once been laid open, 
went with her to the town hall, and stayed near 
her through it all ; making Sir Marmaduke Cod- 
dington now and then oblivious of his duty as 
magistrate, yet making him also endure placidly 
the viscount's cool reproofs. 

" I excuse Avory anything," he said, gener- 
ously, to Avory's sister afterwards, "after 
seeing him so awfully worried, between his 
wrath against some scoundrel unknown and his 
anxiety for Miss Quentin." 

Now and then, as Dorothy sat waiting, she 
turned and met Avory's gaze with what would 
have been a smile, only that her lips could not 
form it ever so faintly ; nor would her beautiful 
eyes lose that wonderfully sorrowful look which 
Ermine thought they never again could lose ; 
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but he seemed to understand, and his grave 
face brightened. She did not look as if she 
listened to what passed, yet she could have 
repeated almost every word. She heard Nancy 
Kerry tell of picking up the riding-whip, of 
finding Miss Quentin at the hut, and how the 
sight of the whip alarmed her; then of their 
going together to the spot, and the rescue. She 
heard her suspiciously questioned as to the 
reason of Miss Quontin's so readily believing 
there had been an accident, and she tried to give 
Nancy a look which should re-assure her, and 
tell her that all she should say would be right. 
She heard Mr. Moneypen recapitulate his share 
in the rescue, and then tell of how, at four 
o'clock on that afternoon, he had parted with 
Captain D'Eresby, after a brief business inter- 
view, and before half-past had heard a shot 
fired in the direction of St. Anthony's Chapel ; 
how he had remarked upon this to Miss Quentin, 
who chanced to be with him at the time, and 
had herself come from that direction : how she 
had told him Captain Yorke was in the woods, 
and had given him a message to deliver ; and 
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how, after vainly waiting for him, he had walk- 
ed towards Lynhead and met a groom seeking 
Captain Yorke. She heard the groom tell of 
his own vain search, and Mr. Moneypen's assist- 
ance; then Miss Rosahn, with many tearful, 
nervous breaks, replied, under protest, to the 
questions put to her regarding Captain D'Eres- 
by's return on that Thursday night. Every 
word was wrung from her unwillingly and as a 
lamentation ; yet, when she was dismissed, 
there was a peculiar hush in the room — so 
infinitely much had been told ! 

Dorothy heard Mr. Bagot explain Captain 
D'Eresby's absence, and assure the magistrate 
that the business of the firm need keep him 
only another day or two, during which time 
probably Captain Yorke would be so far re- 
covered as to be able to dictate his deposition ; 
and then she was summoned. She could not 
guess with what unwillingness each question 
was put to her. She only felt how tenderly 
Avory thought and acted for her, and how kind 
it was of everyone to speak so quietly; while 
«he wondered why she still could hear the 
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ivhimng of a threshiDg-machine which she had 
heard as she drove thither. One strange, slow- 
gaze she gave into Anthony Yorke's face as he 
talked eagerly with the chairman; then that 
sudden fear of her own wrong-doing died. 

"If it could save Josslyn's life it would be 
different," she said in her heart ; ** but it 
cannot." 

"Miss Quentin," whispered Mr. Bagot — long 
minutes had elapsed since Sir Marmaduke had 
put his first query to her — '* will you answer, 
please f 

Dorothy looked at him — at the genial, rubi- 
cund face which was so hugely puzzled, and yet 
had an indescribable look of confidence for her 
— then at the magistrate, and dropped her eyes 
dumbly. With a half smile at the chairman, 
who had vainly reiterated Sir Marmaduke's 
question, another magistrate took up the task. 

" Miss Quentin, will you kindly tell u^ what 
you can ? I believe you met Captain Yorke in 
the woods on the afternoon of Thursday, the 
13th instant.'' 

No word — not even a movement ; and the 
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question was repeated in a different tone — again 
to be received in utter silence. 

" Dorothy," whispered Avory, bending beside 
her, *' do not lengthen this most painful scene." 

But she did not lift her head to answer him, 
even by a look. He moved back, his arms fold- ' 
ed, every sinew tense, looking as those who 
knew him best had never seen him look before. 

And Dorothy, though she did not glatice at 
him, knew, better than they all, how fierce must 
be the struggle between his pride and his love 
for her. And yet she never raised her head, 
nor loosened the tight clasping of her fingers. 

More harshly Dorothy's examination began 
again ; but, except for a hot flush burning now 
in her pale face, the result was just the same — 
her silence was unbroken. 

• Sir Marmaduke tried again, intercepting the 
stipendiary, who in his turn went back to the 
task when Sir Marmaduke failed ; but still the 
girl sat almost as motionless as she was silent. 

Avory whispered to her again. 

" Help us, my love, to get at the bottom of 
this villainy." 
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Lady Ermino came to her side and spoke low 
and entreatingly to her* 

"For the sake of all who bear his name, 
Dorothy, try to do something to clear this 
mystery from Josslyn Yorke." 

Yet not even by a glance did she acknow- 
ledge the words, for she was growing afraid 
now of herself. She saw Mr. Bagot's large form 
bearing down upon her again, after a whispered 
colloquy with the magistrates, and then for 
one moment she put her hand to her heart, 
while she gave a wild, frightened look into his 
face. 

" Miss Qaentin," he said, in the nearest ap- 
proach to a whisper of which he was capable, 
"are you aware that if you persist in this 
silence you will be committed to prison for 
contempt of court ?" 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' 0, you gods, think I, what need we of any friends, if 
we should never have need of them ? They were the mosti 
useless creatures living should we ne'er have use for them ; 
and would most resemble sweet instruments hung up in 
cases, that keep their sounds to themselves/* 

T\OROTHY never quite understood whether 
•^^ it was through the influence of Messrs. 
Pugh and Bagot, or in deference to the sup- 
posed wish of Lord Avory — who, though not 
bearing his father's title, possessed all his 
father's power — that the magistrates' examina- 
tion had been adjourned when it was found 
that the principal witness — presumably the last 
to have seen Josslyn Yorke before the shot was 
tired — persistently maintained her silence. 
There was an impression in her mind that 
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Mr. Bagot had become responsible for her ap- 
pearance at the adjourned inquiry, and, indeed, 
for that of Captain D'Eresby too ; but all that had 
happened after that one whisper, uttered warn- 
ingly by the man whom she had always known 
eo genial, was obscure and uncertain in her 
memory ; and, far from trying to make it clear, 
she shrank from the merest word or thought 
which might recall it. 

Anthony Yorke was constantly alluding to 
the stupidity of lawyers and police ; but, ex- 
cept Lady Ermine in her agreement with him, 
the subject was avoided by all. The squire, 
though able to wean his thoughts only tem- 
porarily and briefly from Josslyn's suffering, 
seemed to be even more than usually considerate 
for Dorothy. 

" She has a painful ordeal in view," he would 
say, " which she would not have had to undergo 
had she not been visiting us. I wish we could 
have spared her this." 

" Wait and see whether she really suffers in 
the ordeal," suggested Ethel Barber, on the 
day before the magistrates' meeting. " If she 

l2 
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had thought it bo, she surely would not have 
lengthened and magnified it." 

But by this time the squire's thoughts were 
back with his son, and the discussion dropped. 

Though so terribly ill^ Josslyn had been able 
to dictate a few words to Mr. Bagot in Sir 
Marmaduke's presence. He had no recollection 
of meeting any man in the wood on the after- 
noon of the thirteenth. He had certainly not 
spoken to one when he felt the shock of the 
bullet. Of the fall he knew nothing. This was 
his deposition, and, as Sir Marmaduke said, it 
threw no light at all upon a most mysterious 
and inexplicable crime ; for no one could recol- 
lect that Josslyn had one single enemy ; or even 
vaguely conjecture any cause for an attempt 
upon his life. 

One thing which gave Dorothy more hope 
than she was even aware of, was the fact that 
Alice had not been summoned home, and so of 
course had not been told of her brother's illness. 
The newly-married pair were in Paris, and their 
letters — so unwitting of any sorrow, so fall o^ 
their own joy — read strangely in the saddened 
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house. During those days between the seven- 
teenth and the twenty-first, to which date 
the examination had been delayed, Lord Avory 
was tender as ever in his manner to Dorothy, 
and though afterwards she knew there had 
been a chill, imperceptible to others, and which 
she could neither have described nor evidenced, 
though she could acknowledge its reasonable- 
ness and justice — she knew she had never felt 
it at the time. She thought only how manly 
and honest was his wrath against his friend's 
unknown enemy, and how great his kindness 
to herself. 

Lady Ermine had professedly returned to the 
Chase, yet she haunted Lynhead ; and on this 
Thursday — the day preceding the inquiry — she 
had appeared early in the day, and had asked 
Sophy, with uncharacteristic meekness, whether 
she might stay until Sydney came for her. 

'* The Chase is unbearable," she added, *' when 
I am in such anxiety to know how — you all 
are. 

And Sophy candidly betrayed her delight to 
add one to their number in this sad time, espe- 
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cially as there had grown a more sympathetic 
iutercourse between Ermine and Anthony, they 
two being equally bent upon tracing the man 
who had shot Josslyn. 

To Sophy the subject always brought a flood 
of tears, and so it was generally avoided in her 
presence. EtheFs inert nature was incapable 
of the exertion of thought necessary to dive 
into so deep a problem, and Dorothy, though 
the recipient of more conjectures and queries 
than any of the othera — she not being supposed 
to feel the wound as they felt it — had never 
any reply to make, could only look and listen, 
with quivering or closed lips and a great 
patience in her eyes. 

" I think you will be happier, Dorothy," said 
Lady Ermine on this Thursday morning, look- 
ing into the girl's changed face, *'when you 
have gone through to-morrow's investigation. 
I daresay you dread it, because your answers 
will recall that miserable day; but, however 
cruelly the magistrates harp upon it, all will 
soon be over, and you will know it has been 
done for Josslyn's good." 
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*' If it were bo," began Dorothy, absently ; 
but just then Pelly came to the door to say 
that Mr. Bagot wished to speak to Miss Quen- 
tin, but would wait in the dining-room to see 
her alone. 

" Of course you expected me to turn up 
again with the same question," exclaimed the 
lawyer, walking to and fro in the long dining- 
room after Dorothy's entrance, and not once 
meeting her troubled eyes. " Are you resolved ?" 

" Quite resolved," she said. 

"I wish you understood, Miss Quentin," he 
went on, the fingers of one hand rapping the 
palm of the other, " how severe a punishment 
can be awarded for contempt of court." 

** It would not influence me," said Dorothy, 
quietly. 

She had grown a little paler ; but he was so 
accustomed now to look in vain for the old 
wild-rose colour that he did not notice it. 

'^ Will nothing I can say influence you?" 

''Nothing. You have been always kind to 
me, Mr. Bagot ; will you be kind still by not 
trying to influence me ?" 
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A sudden change came into the lawyer's tone 
and manner ; Dorothy thought he really threw 
off all desire to bias her, never guessing he had 
a deeper motive. 

** That Northgate Villan," he said, carelessly, 
"has never turned up to give his evidence. 
Though what good will it do ust Stupid 
fellow I It was awkward of me to send him 
to London just then. I daresay the familiar 
spots enthrall him — his old clubs and haunts. 
Poor fellow I He can see only the outsides 
now. Idiot, to stay up there 1" 

" Do you know/' asked Dorothy — she had 
turned away to warm her hands at the fire 
which the great room needed on these autumn 
mornings, while he was drawing his handker- 
chief across his face as if he felt the heat — 
*^ how his landlady is, and whether ■" 

" Oh, she is all right !" he interrupted. ** At 
least — well, to say she is all right would not be 
strict veracity, but she is as right as such an 
exceedingly limber party can be expected to be 
when left unpropped. That's a woman^ my 
dear Miss Quentin, who could not cut a pencil 
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to save her life, and who always " — going de- 
lightedly on when he saw Dorothy's faint smile 
— ** does exactly the wrong thing at the wrong 
time, and is a perpetual aggravation to anyone 
who is near her. Did I not myself see her 
yesterday in the rain without an umbrella, and 
actually selecting as her shelter a shop where 
nothing else is sold ?" 

'*Do you think, Mr. Bagot," said Dorothy, 
shyly, "I might pay that five shillings a week 
for her now ? You remember telling me of the 
legacy she had to refund, and for which Captain 
D'Eresby had made himself answerable ?" 

" Oh, rU see to that I" was the prompt reply. 
"As D'Eresby was sent on my business, I'm 
responsible for his re-appearance and his — debts. 
Bless me, what a fool he is to stay I Well, I 
always did detect the latent touch of insanity. 
I don't like those intense natures, always in 
fierce extremes of good or evil, love or hate. 
What can even a lawyer make of them? Never 
stereotyped by line or measure, never modified 
to order 1 What's that about ' the lava flame 
that burns in Etna's breast '? I think T will go, 
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Miss Quentin " — with a change of tone again, 
and yet a nervous lingering — ** I have a meet- 
ing of creditors to attend^ and I want to snatch 
some leisure for my garden. I've a hundred 
tulip-bulbs to put in, and my seeds ripen faster 
than I can gather them. What else had I to 
say I" 

It was quite apparent to Dorothy that what 
he had to say was of more consequence than 
what he had said, yet he deferred it with a 
hesitation most uncharacteristic of him. 

" So you sent Doctor Lake up to see Nezer 
Kerry, eh, Miss Quentin ?" he asked. " You 
really wish the poor old scamp to live, do you ? 
Ah, well, you know nothing of his life, so it is 
excusable perhaps. Now I'm going. What did 
you say about to-morrow I" 

" Only," replied Dorothy, with an irrepressi- 
ble smile, for she had said nothing, ** that I will 
accept the kind offer you yesterday made to 
drive here for me." 

*'I shall be overjoyed. Will no one from the 
house be going ?" 

" 1 hope not." 
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By this time Mr. Bagot had shaken hands 
with Dorothy and opened the dining-room door. 
Suddenly he disappeared beyond it, and closed 
' it upon himself. A minute afterwards he had 
as suddenly re-appeared in the room, where the 
girl still stood against the table. 

" Did I tell you, Miss Quentiu," he asked, as if 
plunging cheerily into a new subject which had 
just struck him, " that a rigorous penalty may 
be exacted for contempt of court ?" 

" Yes, you told me so, Mr. Bagot, thank you."* 

** Well, did I add Bless me, what was 

it I meant to add ? You put me out, my dear 
young lady. Oh, I recollect! There is one 
way I can save you — I mean can have you 
acquitted, with no punishment at all; and, if 
you see no injustice in it, of course I cannot, as 
it would be unjust to you alone. The other 
penalty must be avoided in your father's 
absence, and this is the only way. There, Fve 
jotted it down. Will you read it while I just go 
out and see if my man and horse are asleep ? 
They always are. Shall I find you here when I 
have awakened them ?" 
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Dorothy understood what he meant, and 
gratefully took the few minutes' solitude and 
silence to read the pencilled lines he had given 
her. When he returned, she stood just where 
he had left her, still reading. 

" Thank you," she said, lifting her eyes to 
his when he had entered and once more closed 
the door behind him. 

" You agree to what I propose V 

" Yes. You say it is the only way ?" 

" Unfortunately it is, if you will not prevent 
its necessity. Let me plead once more V* 

"No, please," said Dorothy, simply. **It 
cannot change me; but I accept this ofifer of 
yours ?" 

" Have you looked at it in every light ? Have 
you thought how you can face the Yorkes after- 
wards, and " 

" Afterwards," she said, glancing down at the 
paper she held, " I can never again enter this 
house." 

" Oh, nonsense — veritable nonsense, my dear 
young lady!" exclaimed Mr. Bagot, with a 
positiveness suspiciously impetuous. " That 
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feeling will soon pass off, I can assure yon. Be- 
sides, you might have felt just the same if you 
had kept to your own determination barely, 
for how could Captain Yorke's family have 
interpreted your silence even without an ex- 
planation ? You puzzle me indescribably, Miss 
Qaentin, seasoned though I am to all phases of 
character; but it will be some satisfaction to me, 
in this mental darkness of mine^ to snatch you 
from the power of the law, leaving the future to 
fate. Now tell me exactly what you would 
have me do to-morrow. Drive here for you, 
and after the — afterwards I" 

''Afterwards, please," said Dorothy, with a 
strange, thoughtful firmness in her voice, • 
*' straight fi'om the meeting to the station. I 
shall go to London.^' 

"But surely — well, I cannot coerce you; 
but I must know exactly where you will be, 
for your father may arrive any day, and will 
come to us." 

"Oh, you shall know indeed!" said Dorothy, 
the old loving brightness shining for a moment 
in her eyes at the mention of her father's name» 
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*'My father knows the old school-friend to 
whom I shall go. She lives in Holland Park 
with her uncle. This is the address." 

" I expect very shortly to be up in town 
myself/' asserted Mr. Bagot, scraping his throat 
as if the huskiness were a tangible thing to be 
got rid of so. " I have a brother there whom I 
ought to see presently. He upholds one of the 
London papers, and is a pillar of the press — so 
you understand when discoursing with him — 
bat I think him a vagrant Bohemian, * literary ly' 
starving himself to death. No wonder, for he 
puns — a habit I detest; a habit old D'Eresby used 
to call uncaste-like. He fancied I did it. Bless 
me, what a fool he was ! I remember his saying 
that ; it was when I told him Tom spent half 
his time groping for antique information in the 
Lore Regions— by which I meant the reading- 
room of the British Museum. Poor D'Eresby, 
what a fool he was — always a fool 1 I'm glad 
to remember he had a hit himself one day when 
Tom was down here. Old Biddy — knowing 
his ways — went wheedling up to him for some- 
thing for a handful of coal. Her thanks were 
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profuse, and concluded suggestively. * Bless 
ye, Borr, and may ye niver want for firing yer- 
self in this wurrld or the nixt.' Good, wasn't 
it? Dear me, how you detain a man, Miss 
Quentin 1 I hope — well, it is good-bye then 
for a few hours. I will be in time to-morrow." 

To-morrow I 

Even in his active mind the word echoed 
dully as he drove away from Lynhead and 
straight to Mr. Pugh's house, with a harassed 
look on his genial face which told his partner 
far more than his rambling, headstrong words 
could do. 
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CHAPTER XL 

** Ah ! if you prize my subdued soul above 
The poor, the fading, brief pride of an hour ; 
Let none profane my Holy See of love, 

Or with a rude hand break 

The sacramental cake : 
Let none else touch the just new-budded flower ; 

If not — may my eyes close, 

Love 1 in their last repose." 

mO-MORROW I 

-*• The word echoed drearily as a knell ta 
Dorothy, as she still stood where the lawyer 
had left her, feeling through every fibre of her 
being how this fair life was slipping from her, 
and that this was her last day. 

" It is as if I knew," she said, with a wan 
smile, "that I should die to-night. How 
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BiraDge to feel there is but one day more — 
to live !" 

Then, with a strange, pathetic haste, she 
began counting the hours to come, greedy for 
every one, 

"Ah me," she cried, pushing her white fingers 
through her hair, "night will swallow up so 
many ! How can I spare them when they are 
my last? What have I to do?" she said, 
groping in her thoughts. '' What is there I 
must not leave undone on my last day? I 
must see Nancy, but that will do to-morrow ; 

and No, I can write to Mr. Pugh from 

London. I need not shorten these precious 
hours. To-morrow ! It will be all over then — 
this happiness which my mother put into my 
power, and I — ^by my want of faith — turned 
into misery. Oh, how truly he said it was 
peace before I came! Why had I come? he 
asked. Why had I come? Oh, mother, why 
was it^ when my coming did such harm, and 
brought sorrow to the one in all the world for 
whom I would give my life now to bring happi- 
ness — now that it is too late ? It was peace. 
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he said, before I came. Oh, Heavenly Father, 
let it be peace when I am gone I" 

'^Dorothy," said Sophy, peering in, '* surely 
your lawyer has left you at last I You and he 
are unconscionable. Why, how he must worry 
you, dear!" — as Dorothy came forward, the 
bright hair pushed from her white forehead, 
and her eyes wide and feverish. "Come and 
forget him. We all want you to cheer us. 
Father has fallen asleep in Josslyn's room, 
and Sister Margaret tells me Josslyn is not 
now in such pain. Anthony is out. Will 
you come, Dorothy, and help us to pags the 
time?" 

Pass the time ! When poor Dorothy was so 
covetous of it that she would have lengthened 
every moment of it into an hour ! 

" I will come," she said ; for were not these 
little things now all that she could do ? 

She joined the girls in their sitting-room, and 
for the next hour there was no heaviness 
apparent among them. Dorothy went herself 
and begged a log of the squire's favourite 
bogwood for the fire ; and then, in its warm, 
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ruddy glow, with the windows wide open, they 
flat on their low easy-chairs at the gipsy tea- 
table, and, though their voices were subdued, 
and their ears alert for any sound without, as 
had lately become habitual with them, there 
was no dulness in their faces or words. 

" We are quite cheerful now, are not we ?" 
Dorothy had queried, rather pathetically, as the 
log began to blaze, and she had come behind 
. Sophy at the tea-table and kissed her. 

" What a child you are sometimes, Dorothy!" 
said Ethel. " And yet at other times I declare 
you make me feel myself your junior." 

" I do not feel like a child," returned Dorothy, 
as she took her seat. 

" 1 believe," said Sophy, meditatively follow- 
ing her with her eyes, "that you have aged 
•within the last week or so. Now if it were 
myself I could understand; but being you, 
Dorothy, I cannot." 

"Sydney will be here presently," observed 
Lady Ermine, meaningly, yet wondering too as 
she touched Dorothy's white cheek. "He brings 
the roses with him ; does not he, Dorothy ? " 

k2 
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" You did not answer me before," said Doro- 
thy. " You are all given to wander from the 
subject in hand." 

'* You only asked us if we were not cheerful," 
explained Sophy, plaintively. 

**Onlyr echoed Dorothy, with her dainty 
eyebrows lifted. ''Where did Alice say they 
should be this evening ?" And so she led the 
conversation into safer channels, and the time 
passed until Anthony came in, and presently 
Lord Avory. 

" We have had a case from Florence,** he 
said, falling into a chair beside Dorothy when 
he bad questioned Sophy about her brother ; 
" two splendid mirrors encrusted with rock 
crystal. When will you come and see them, 
Dorothy ?" 

"Lord Avory, may we go out for a few 
minutes ? I should like to speak to you," she 
said, quiietly. No flush rose in her cheeks, and 
her heart did not hurry in its beating. It 
struck her strangely that, if she had been dying, 
she would have spoken to him just so. 

** Certainly, my darling, where and when you 
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will ; and, if you make the few minutes into a 
few hours, all the more shall I be pleased." 

But, when they came back together from the 
dim quadrangle into the lighted hall, he was 
looking far indeed from pleased. In the quiet- 
ness she had told him the truth, then prayed 
him to release her from the promise he had 
won from her. She told him of having believed 
of Josslyn what was not true, and what now 
she knew could never be true of him. She 
told how she had come to Lynhead prejudiced 
against him^ and that this prejudice seemed to 
her so just, and yet was so difficult to keep 
alive, that it had coloured all her life there. 
She told him — in her humility hidiag nothing 
save the fact that Josslyn loved her — how she 
had fought against some feeling which she 
knew now, and had known since that terrible 
hour when she had thought him dead, was love 
for him ; and how, since she had learnt how 
unjust had been her prejudice against Josslyn 
Yorke, she had learnt also that her love for him 
was lifelong, and the only love that she could 
€ver know. She told this very simply and 
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very humbly, letting no thought of blame touch 
anyone save herself, but letting it rest heavily 
upon her. There was no sign of hope as she 
told of her own love ; it was as if it had all 
passed long ago ; and this patient hopelessness 
touched Avory as perhaps nothing else could 
have done. Still his words to her were brief 
and cold ; and, as soon as he had brought her 
into the lighted hall, he turned away, and she 
saw him no more that night. 

"Will you please tell Ermine?" she had 
pleaded, when offering him her hand at the 
door ; and he had not answered. 

" If you do not regret this very soon, Doro- 
thy," he •had said, "I do not understand 
womankind. I am very sorry for this fancied 
sorrow of yours, but it is only a fancied one^ 
brought on by distress and excitement during 
the past week. You will presently tell me so, 
and coax me into passing it by." 

"You will never try," she answered, solemn- 
ly. "After to-morrow you will — be glad I 
spoke to you to-night; and I should be so 
grateful if I might remember that you forgive 
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me, I have not meant to do you — any wrong. 
It was all such a dark and miserable mistake." 

*' It is so now," he said, dropping her hand. 
" You have had more power over me, Dorothy, 
than anyone else ever had, and you have un- 
fortunately known it; but my patience is 
scarcely equal to this kind of whim, dear ; so 
do not repeat it." And then he had gone, and 
Dorothy thought how much his patience 
had indeed been exercised by her, and how 
little his experience had prepared him for any 
plan or hope of his to lack fulfilment. 

As Avory and his sister expected an old 
friend of their father's to arrive at the Chase 
that evening, no surprise of course was felt at 
their returning before dinner ; and Dorothy was 
grateful that they did so. These last hours of 
hers seemed much more sacred spent with the 
home-party only, no one occupying that place 
which in her memory would be Josslyn's always. 

The evening — every moment of which was so 
cherished by Dorothy — had grown into night, 
when she went softly to the squire's library 
and begged admittance. It was as if she could 
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not resist the louging to be near him, and 
dreaded leaving him for that long, dreary 
night of which she dared not think. She found 
him sitting beside his writing-table, carefully 
turning over the papers in an open drawer ; but 
he looked up vnth a smile for her. 

^* 1 miss a paper, dear. It has been strange- 
ly recalled to my mind this evening, and I 
came at once to seek it. I am sorry to say I 
can find it nowhere.'^ 

"I wish I could help you," she said, with 
anxious earnestness. "Is it a letter?'' 

"Yes. There is nowhere else to look. I 
have emptied every drawer, and I never put 
papers elsewhere. Yet," musingly, "I recollect 
reading it, and — it seems to me — putting it 
away — in this room too, and Why, Doro- 
thy, certainly you were present when I read it ! 
I have a dim remembrance of your speaking to 
me, and of my laying it aside to answer you." 

"Was I playing?" asked the girl, breath- 
lessly. " Did I play while you read it ?" 

" I forget," he answered, dreamily. *' But 
you were here, and — yes, Trevor ; and you and 
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—yes, you played. Yes, yes I It was because 
you played that I took the letter to read. Poor 
creature, she asked for money, and she may 
be poor. I should like to have sent her some- 
thing.'' 

" Have you never seen the letter since you 
were reading it then V asked Dorothy, deep in 
thought as she recalled that Sunday afternoon, 
when she had watched him read as he sat on 
the low, luxurious couch which Alice had made 
so pretty, and which had been sent now to the 
bridegroom's house in town. 

" Never, though I intended to send her some- 
thing. My memory is a little failing now and 
then. But 1 thought of her — to-night; and 
that she might perhaps tell me where " 

'• You mean, Mr. Yorke," said Dorothy, gently, 
in bis pause, as she knelt beside him, and look- 
ed up into his face with wistful, truthful eyes, 
*' she may tell you of— Josslyn's brother. The 
letter was from Zara Kerry. Tell me if I am 
right, and I may find the letter." 

" You are right, dear," he answered, just as 
if this had never been a secret he had kept ; 
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and Dorothy feared a little, fancying he must 
be ill to be so little moved. '' You are right ; 
but how can you find what I cannot?" 

** I can try," she said, with another glance to 
where the little couch had stood, and a vivid 
remembrance of the Sunday afternoon when 
she had fancied that he hid a letter from Alice. 
And then there was the bright whisper in her 
heart — " This is something I can do." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

** What, gone without a word?" 
" Ay, so true love should do, it cannot speak ; 
For truth hath better deeds than words to grace it." 

A S Dorothy passed Josslyn's door that night, 
-^ or rather lingered near it, Sister Margaret, 
coming softly from the room, found her there. 

"He sleeps," she whispered, with a calm 
smile for the girl. " Sister Anna is lying down, 
and I sometimes come to walk here for one 
minute. Will you go in V^ 

"May I?" asked Dorothy, the soft pink 
colour creeping to her cheeks once more ; and 
for all answer Sister Margaret stood aside from 
the open door, smiling, and Dorothy passed 
in. 
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She gave no glance round the room. She 
aaw nothing but the face upon the pillows, with 
its closed eyes and lines of pain. Noiselessly 
she fell upon her knees beside the bed, her eyes 
fixed so intensely, so yearningly, so piteonsly 
upon the sleeping face, knowing this ?¥as the 
last time she might look upon it, that in that 
bitter consciousness all her sad heart spoke in 
them. 

As she looked thus upon him, he awoke, and 
his eyes looked into hers. There was no smile, but 
afterwards Dorothy wondered whether any smile 
that she had ever seen upon the face she loved 
could have been as precious to her as that silent, 
longing gaze. 

*' Forgive," she said, below her breath, know- 
ing he could not hear, yet feeling still that from 
that spot beside him One would hear. " For- 
give me." 

And then — while still his beautiful sad eyes 
held hers — she bent and kissed the hand that 
lay upon the coverlet, while one of those curi- 
ous flashes of memory which we never under- 
stand, showed her the strong slight brown hand 
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reating on the side of the old boat in which she 
had sat upon the Dover beach. 
• " Good-bye," she whispered from her burst- 
ing heart ; and then she rose and went away. 

Walking uncertainly, as if she had been ill, 
she w^nt to her room ; but long before the 
morning lighted its red fires in the east, she sat 
dressed at her window, waiting for the day to 
fully dawn — this last day. The outline of the 
hills grew clear ; the sunrise burned in bars of 
red behind the firs; and, putting on a cloak 
and hat, Dorothy went silently downstairs and 
out into the park. 

How fresh and sweet and chill it was ; and 
how she loitered, lengthening to the utmost the 
walk to KeiTy's hut, feeling so sure that it 
would be her last I 

" Only a week ago," she said, " the twenty- 

fii'st seemed so far away; and now " At 

the thought a little pitiful smile broke on her 
lips. " The twenty-first," she repeated. " Poor 
Captain D'Eresby I He said the twenty-first 
was always his auspicious day." 

The day was still so young when Dorothy 
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reached Kerry's hut that it gave Nancy a shock 
of real alarm to see her coming up the little 
ragged square of grass before the door. 

** By yourself. Miss Quentin ?" she exclaimed. 
" Is it right ?" She had left off now attempting 
to hide the real delight it gave her to welcome 
Dorothy, though she could not hide nor drop 
so soon her old mocking and sarcastic way. 
^^ It's good of you to come ; but you'll only 
make them angry at the house. Wurn't they 
angry, Miss Dorothy, at you sending up the 
doctor here ?" 

" Certainly not," said Dorothy, loyally. 
" They would be glad if they knew. How is 
Nezer?" 

" Bad," said Nancy, rather savagely stirring 
something she was mixing in a jar. ^'He 
finished the doctor's stuff in the night — ^he^s 
fond of it — but more'll come to-day. This is a 
cough mixture I once saw mother make when 
Zara was ill. What a many years ago ! I 
watched her. I knew she'd never have done it 
for me, and I ill-wished it, I think — a little 
spiteful child I was. I know I hoped it wouldn't 
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do Zara good, and that the cough would kill her." 

« Oh, Nancy I" 

" It's true," said Nancy, doggedly ; " and it 
doesn't make me any unspitefuUer to sit up 
nights as I do now." 

** Does no one really come in to help you ? 
Does no neighbour know Kerry is ill f 

" Oh, they know I" said Nancy, with her old 
hard laugh. "They hear * Kerry's bad,' and 
they say he always was, and laugh. Then 
again p'r'aps ' Nezer's bad,' and they ask when 
was he anything else ? Oh, what's it matter ? 
You've come when you could ; I don't want 
any more." 

For two long hours — hours Kerry's daughter 
liked to remember all her life — Dorothy stayed 
at the hut ; then she said good-bye to Nancy, 
wishing not to have to hurry on the dear fami- 
liar road, nor yet to be late for Mr. Bagot. She 
had taken a bowl of bread and milk Nancy had 
prepared for her, and therefore was independent 
of the breakfast-hour at Lynhead. 

" You'll come again, Miss Quentin ?" asked 
Nancy, wistfully. 
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*'I shall wish to," the gu-1 said, trying to 
speak easily; but she felt this was good- 
bye. 

*' Mr. Anthony seems still 'raged against the 
man that shot his brother, Miss Dorothy. Oh, 
if I could but catch that man I D'you know" — 
in an awed whisper — " what one of the" quar- 
riers said to me yesterday ? That after to-day's 
sitting the ])olice would take up Captain D'Eres- 
by. Has he come back yet?" 

"I think not," said Dorothy; and at the 
sound of her voice Nancy turned sharply and 
looked into her face. 

" Miss Dorothy/' she said presently, " if ever 
— 'tisn't likely, but if it ever passes that you 
need anything I can do, you'll tell me, just in 
your own way, won't you ?" 

*• Indeed I will," answered Dorothy, readily; 
and her eyes filled with tears. "You maybe 
sure I will. Tou did help me, Nancy, on that 
most sorrowful day. No one could have helped 
me more." 

A wonderful brightness broke on the woman's 
dark swarthy face ; then she turned away. 
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" rm busy, " she said, almost gruffly. 
**Fve got the onions to lift and lay on the 
bed." 

This abrupt change in her companion did 
Dorothy good, and instead of tears there was 
actually a smile upon her face, when she left the 
hut. 

After passing the quarries, she kept her eyes 
upon the heath — where little lakes of rain-water 
still lay here and there — to avoid that glimpse 
of the river. And it was a relief indeed when 
the Lyn was once more shut from her sight, 
and she had crossed that corner of the heath. 
She looked towards the Chase, recalling her first 
walk from there, when she had followed Nancy's 
cows ; and, in looking over towards the great 
white house upon the hill, her eyes fell first 
upon the narrow wooden bridge thrown 
over the deep railway-cutting, and she was 
aware of a solitary figure leaning there, 
turned from her. She paused suddenly, almost 
as still as he, for a few moments, while her 
heart beat wildly and her pulses throbbed with 
pain. 

VOL. in. L 
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Then, just as if he had felt her gaze, Jie 
turned, and, at sight of her, there broke a happy 
smile over the thin worn face. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Never mind myself — 
What I am, what 1 am not, in the eye 
Of the world, is what I never cared for much." 

A WILD and miserable traiu of thought 
-^ seemed to flash through Dorothy's mind 
as she stood facing Captain D'Eresby in those 
first few silent moments ; and, though she could 
not grasp it all, one conclusion stood out as if 
in letters of fire — he had come back to suffer 
himself, and his sufferings could save no one, 
his punishment could spare no one. Must this 
be, she wondered pitifully, while all was her 
fault? Yet she stood enfolded still in a great 
dread of him, with no smile upon her closed 
lips^ no tendering of her hand. He had come 

l2 
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towards her with a smile both in his eyes and 
on his lips ; but, seeing her hesitation, the smile 
died suddenly and sadly. Then her tender 
heart was touched, and though the fresh young 
lips were still inflexible, she offered him her 
hand. 

"You have returned, Captain D'Eresbyl" she 
said, as uncouscious of the generous effort she 
made to speak to him just as she had ever 
spoken, as she was of the gratitude with which 
he would remember she had done so. 

"Yes, I have returned. Miss Quentin,*' he 
said. " I fancied Mr. Bagot's brother — ^in Lon- 
don — was detaining me rather long, when there 
seemed no business to make it necessary, and I 
beard — read, I mean— of the magistrates' in- 
tended examination to-day. So I retomed to 
tell all;' 

"Does Mr. Bagot know of your return T 
asked Dorothy, standing very stilL 

" Not yet. I left London last night, unknown 
to his brother, who was hospitable, and would 
have kept me. I have had three faoan" sleep ; 
but I was tempted to come out here, aa I have 
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come so often, before office hours. I have still 
more than an hour." 

"Yes," said Dorothy, nervously looking at 
her watch, her thoughts busy as she tried 
swiftly to form a plan which should be wise 
and not excite suspicion ; ** I have still an hour 
myself. Oh, I wish," she cried, impulsively, as 
her morning's task was thus recalled to her 
mind, " that you had not come I Why did you 
come ?" 

" It is better ; for life is not worth a lie. Be- 
sides" — with a tranquil smile — "I am proud. 
I did it for your happiness, and, though I failed, 
I have proved how you are loved — ah, so much 
loved I Do not look sad, for it is beautiful to 
love as I love you, soul of my soul. What 
made my hand fail that I could not quite prove 
this ?" 

" Infinite mercy," said Dorothy, very low. 

" How?" he questioned, pondering. 

" Infinite mercy has saved you from an awful 
crime," she said, with timid seriousness ; " yet, 
even so — oh. Captain D'Eresby, how terrible 
must be your regret now I" 
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*' No," he answered, with a grave shake of 
his head, ** for I did it to spare my sours be- 
loved." 

" And broke my heart, ** she said, while the 
consciousness of its being all her fault pierced 
her as if her heart indeed were stabbed. 

"Broke your heart!" he faltered. "By 
what r 

" By such sin of yours." 

"Tou were not relieved then — not eased? 
Your heart not lightened, but — broken ?" — and 
he gazed with sad amazement into her pale 
face. 

" But for our friendship. Captain D'Eresby — 
made firm and lasting in the old Dover days, 
when you were kind to me — and the bitter con- 
sciousness of being myself to blame, I dare 
never look at you again." 

"But he pained and grieved you," said 
D'Eresby, deep in gravest thought. " Yon dis- 
liked him. Could not J see ?" he went on, look- 
ing at her with a sad bewilderment in her silence. 
"Did I not know? Miss Quentin, you know 
you disliked him. I saw it," he added, eagerly, 
when she still was silent. 
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Then, in spite of her pitiful concern for him, 
she broke her silence loyally. 

"I had heard a false report of — Captain 
Yorke, and I thought — as you do — that I dis- 
liked him. I tried to think so, because I was 
mean and weak and wavering, and believed all 
1 heard^ judging him wrongly. Now 1 know 
how wrongly I had judged, and that I never 
have disliked him — never ; and that now he is " 
— she made a pause, but he did not utter a 
Avord to interrupt her — " the dearest friend I 
have 1" 

•* You mean you love him I" 

There was such intense suppression in the 
calmness of the anguished words that she could 
not answer them. 

"You feel for — him, this that I — feel for 
you ?" 

As he said it, he turned away and leaned over 
the rail of the little foot-bridge, with a grievous., 
dying look upon his face. 

** Captain D'Eresby," said Dorothy, softly, 
after a long, silent pause; and he turned in- 
stantly at her call, though slowly, and lifting 
his hat as if his head were hot or tired. 
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"Did you speak to me?" he asked, with 
gentle patience. "Have I been negligent of 
any words of yours t I am deaf a little. To- 
day I do not seem even to see so well as I did ; 
yet " — with a strange, intent gaze into her face 
— " I can see the change in you now. I think I 
was blind before — not now. This is a burden 
too heavy I 1 thought to help you, and I broke 
your heart. There is nothing more for me to 
do." 

'* Oh, yes — so much I" she cried, alarmed to 
see that, while his guilt had been no burden to 
him, her sorrow was a great one. 

'' Yes," he answered, heavily, " much perhaps. 
Much more to be done — for life is too miserable 
for death to come to me. No " — ^in a sudden 
acute whisper, as he reeled back from the rail 
— " death will come. I staggered then in deso- 
late darkness, but as I looked below there was 
a strange glimpse of light — a feeling of bright- 
ness at last. Yes, death will come." 

" Captain D'Eresby," said Dorothy, earnestly, 
'* will you help me in what I am going to do I 
Will you come with me ?" 
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He rose erect in an instant. 

"Am I not your slave, Miss Quentin-^nothing 
more?" 

" I want," said the girl, terrified to feel her 
own power, and busily trying to plan, because, 
while he would consent to no concealment, she 
knew he would obey her unquestioningly, " to 
cross the water that has flowed into the woods 
between here and St. Anthony's Chapel. Will 
you take me ?" 

His face brightened ; and side by side they 
turned from the little bridge and went on to the 
river's side; to the path which Dorothy had 
last trodden in such fear, and the very sight of 
which now made her heart ache. 

•* You will never forgive me," he said, with a 
weary sigh, *' and you say your heart is broken 

Ah, so few know what that is I But I will 

•not harass you. My name, locality, and identity 
shall be lost. Heaven knows how idolatrously 
I have loved you !" 

** Wrongly,^' said Dorothy, with great gentle- 
ness. 

" Wrongly ! How ? My love had no hope. 
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no aim I How could it be wrong ? And I al- 
ways put Him first. I prayed before I fired that 
shot. I prayed for it to be guided " 

** Captain D'Eresby," interrupted Dorothy, in 
hurried, troubled tones, " there is the boat." 

He drew it up for her, assisting her to the 
stern Avith his quaint, old-fashioned courtliness ; 
and, though she longed to lighten the work for 
him by taking one oar, she would not do so, 
for fear he should think she doubted his 
strength, or had not perfect confidence in him. 
So she sat still, and in silence they crossed the 
stream and walked up the ascent — which was 
almost an island now — over the dusty brown 
leaves lying in vague patterns on the moss; 
until they rose above the sombre woods and 
reached the chapel. 

Nervously Dorothy took the key from the 
hiding-place which Josslyn had shown her, and- 
opened the door. 

^' Will you do one thing for me. Captain 
D'Eresby?" she said. *'Will you wait for me 
here while I speak to a friend ?" 

" Where would I not wait for my heart's 
life?" 
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*' You will not be restless " — with a smile — 
" but will wait for — my signal ?" 

"How?" he asked, trying to look calmly 
ready, though she could see that he was restless 
in his suffering. 

" You will lock the door after me, and take 
the key from the lock, because my signal will 
be a narrow strip of white paper pushed through 
the key-hole. When you see it, you will open 
the door, will you ?" 

" Captain D'Eresby," she went on, hurriedly, 
after his affirmative, fearing lest he should see 
that her motive for wishing the key to be taken 
out was, that in the very improbable chance of 
anyone wishing to enter the chapel, and finding 
no key in its hiding-place or in the lock, they 
would imagine the door to have been locked on 
the outside, and the key taken away, **have 
you breakfasted I" 

" Oh, yes I I always get my own breakfast 
early. My landlady is not strong, and is later." 

*' And you still take only two meals a day ?" 

'' Why more ?" 

" Then you will not be hungry ?" she queried ; 
and he smiled. 
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^ Yon speak as if you were going £&r. K so, 
how can I aid yon by remaining here?" 

*^ I have something to tell yon,'' she explained, 
with nervons earnestness, ^ and I want to say 
it before you have spoken with anyone el«e,bnt 
— but before that, I have to speak to somebody 
whom I shall meet in a few minntes. You will 
not think it unkind of me to beg you to wait 
here; and to see and speak to no one before you 
open to my signal? I know how impUdtly I 
can trust yon, if yon promise me/' 

" I promise,'* he said, quietly, as if there were 
no need for more. 

**You will lock the door when I am gone, 
take the key, and not put it into the lock again 
until after you have seen my paper in the key- 
hole T 

** I promise," he said again, not noticing that 
she never spoke of her own return. 

" And now, what will you do ?" 

" I shall, as ever, have my thoughts of you," 
he answered, in his quiet way. But it was such 
a hopeless quietness now ! 

" Ob, no 1" she interrupted, with a shudder. 
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" They are my companions always, and so I 
am never lonely. Leave that one joy to the 
lonely man to whom you are all^ and whom 
Destiny threw in your way." , 

" Try not to think of me," she pleaded, wist- 
faUy. 

*a did try once," he said, curbing his strong 
emotion. *' I thought it right to try, and tried ; 
bat to succeed was impossible. That fight with 
myself was the hardest I ever fought — though, 
in old times, 1 have fought many. After that I 
never tried. But before you go you will say 
you have forgiven me ? I have been wild, and 
mad, and wrong, and now — now the sanity of 
a strong but heated brain is in your keeping. 
Say you forgive me. I know I have been a 
great deal of trouble to you ; but God will 
reward you for all you have done for me, and 
so that is right. Yes, even though I have done 
wrong, all will be well for you. I have often 
prayed fervently for a particular thing, and, as 
it was not granted, I repined, submitting of 
course, but murmuring and in depression. 
Then — then in Heaven's good time an answer 
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came, and I knew it was arranged by a pre- 
scient Providence, and better than any essay 
imperfectly bungled by me. So He will make 
this all well for you, light of my heart, and you 
will forgive me." 

*' If ever," she said, solemnly, " there was 
anything between us, Captain D'Eresby, for me 
to forgive, I forgive it you indeed — as I pray 
that I may be forgiven." 

'' I am forgiven I You have not cast me off 1" 
he murmured, almost joyous in his gratitude. 
" You have not forsaken me. So soon are you 
going? I am weak indeed to try to keep 
you now you have made me at peace, but * who 
in patience parts with all delight ' I" 

•* What will you do ?" she said once more, 
looking round the bare little chapel, with the 
great stone figure of St. Anthony standing 
in the chequered light of the small stained 
windows. 

" I have a book. I shall read, as I may not 
think of you," he said, and drew a little Testa- 
ment from his pocket. 

Something in his gentle handling of it, and 
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his dreamy smile of perfect content as he looked 
down upon it, touched Dorothy strangely ; and, 
on the impulse of the moment, she laid her hand 
on the thin white fingers that held the book. 
This gentle touch, and the sweet, pure sym- 
pathy in her face, unnerved him, in spite of the 
strong restraint he kept upon himself, and he 
bent his head in his hands and cried convulsive- 
ly, as men do cry. 

With beating heart Dorothy stood by, 
frightened for the power and torture of such a 
grief as this, but vaguely conscious that it was 
well to let tears have their way. But they did 
not last; for he conquered them as suddenly as 
they had conquered him. 

** 1 was wrong," he said, apologetically. *' I 
try to be patient ; but I have gone through a 
good deal in life, and cannot now bear so sub- 
loissively. I feel as if there could be no rest 
save in eternal entombment. The world is too 
strong for me.'' 

" But, Captain D'Eresby," said the girl, with 
a smile which cost her much, " you like strong 
things, I know ; and is there not sorrow for all ?" 
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"Yes, for all," he answered, thoughtfully. 
**A fellow-oflScer of mine in a great sorrow 
gave up the world, as the late Pope did. 1 
do not wonder. Weighing this world against 
the other^ one longs to leave it, though I 
would not " — with his dreamy smile — **be glad, 
as Hobbes says, ^ to find a hole to creep out of 
the world at.' I often, before I knew yon, 
Dorothy, prayed on my knees for death ; and 
walking alone I have seen my Saviour at hand, 
and have taken off my hat and said, ^ Come 
quickly. Lord V Ah, it is better to die ! If only 
I could have spared you suffering I 1 long for 
your happiness, and my release." 

*' No," whispered Dorothy. " Do not long for 
that. We await His time." 

'*But how can I help it? I do long for it. 
You have forgiven me. Oh, that you would 
stab me through the heart at this moment, 
that I might forgive you and die! Does not 
the poet truly say, 'Life is little. Love is all' ?" 

"No, not truly. Life is much, and love is 
only all when it is the love you — you are not 
speaking of." 
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"This 18 love/' he said, with gentle deter- 
mination. " I sometimes wonder death did not 
follow for me the hour of our first meeting. 
Pierce pain of mind and body both were mine. 
The shivering of hopelessness attacked me^ my 
heart ceased to beat, my temples throbbed, 
every breath was a pain, then came the chill of 
agne. But now all is well. You have forgiven 
me — do not look sad, dear. What the world 
says of me does not matter; and it will say 
nothing of you. What makes you smile so 
strangely? Yon have forgiven me; what unto 
me is the world beside 1 Think, if I might die 
now, with your hand in mine I" 

** No ; you will live and — and " 

" Yes," he said, as if anxious to help her in 
what she wished to say. "I will live, but 
release will come to me. Only a few years 

more, and then Is not it Lord Carlisle 

who says heaven is the place for beaten 
men ? Ah, I am keeping you, I know I What 
wonder ? 

' Together life and thee depart, 
Dream, idol, treasnre of my heart' 

VOL. ni, M 
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What feeble scraps my memory holds of the 
books I nsed to know !" 

**The boat is on this side," said Dorothy, 
nervously, as she went to the chapel door, 
D'Eresby with her, *' and just at the best spot 
to cross for the highway and Northeaton. I 
go down there straight towards Lynhead, to 
meet the friend I spoke of. You will wait for 
me?" 

"For ever," he said, clasping the hand she 
gave him. " I shall often re-live this hour, and 
fancy this little hand in mine, ^sofb as the 
memory of buried love.' I'm — I'm not low- 
spirited indeed. I am quite ready to await you, 
and I understand all about the signal, and you 
have forgiven me, my Destiny. I am very, 
very grateful. I shall be quite cheerful; and 
when I do not read — for is not the light rather 
dim ? — I will recall those three days in Dover. 
I had not grieved you then, had I? You be- 
lieved in me then? And what wonderful 
happiness it was! I will wait, and I under- 
stand, and will watch for your signal, life of my 
heart. I^ feel a little deaf. It must be that 
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the east wind cuts me, though battered old 
veterans ought to be tough and seasoned. 
And you are going ?" — still pathetically detain- 
ing her by his sad, eager eyes and words — 
"but I am not afraid of any disappointment 
through you. I never could be. Besides, to- 
day is the twenty-first. You smile " — smiling 
himself in his delight at seeing her do so — *' as 
you always do at my faith in presentiments. I 
remember a great friend of mine in our regi- 
ment who had one strong evil presentiment ; he 
was a splendid fellow, a most perfect gentleman 
and soldier, and had as gallant a heart and 
chivalric a soul as ever made a leader in the 
imminent deadly breach ; and no one— all 
respecting him — laughed at the one strange 
chronic impression under which he suffered — 
yes, positively suffered. He never would sit 
down the thirteenth man in a circle of friends. 
We often tried by. fraud or stratagem to con- 
quer this ; but no, he never could be caught off 
his guard. One night in Dinapore a number of 
us had met in my barrack-room. The Ganges 
glided under the windows, and the bright moon 
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lit up flood and moraHs, making the scene 
beautiful, though there lurked there perpetually 
those two fell agents of Satan, fever and 
cholera. We were a merry party, telling brisk 
tales of derring-do, of love, or sport, or mis- 
chief. Begimental mess had dispersed at nine, 
and at about ten this friend. Grey, the adjutant, 
came in, looking round, as was his cautious 
wont, before seating himself, for fear there 
should be already twelve seated men ; and 
there were! He was a great favourite, and 
somehow his presence always checked raillery, 
so no one laughed to see that he remained 
standing near the door. Presently the orderly- 
oflScer rose and left the room to go on his 
rounds with the sergeant, and, seeing this. Grey 
sat down. A few minutes afterwards I became 
aware that a young fellow had entered by a 
passage-door from his own room, and, unper- 
ceived by the others, had sat down in one of 
the windows, behind the drawn curtains. Feel- 
ing sure this lad must have entered before the 
orderly left the room, I kept silence; but a 
young Irish lieutenant, suddenly discovering 
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the fact, cried out to the adjutant that, after 
all, he had been thirteenth man. Grey at once 
betrayed a strange depression, and, waiting 
behind after all the others had left, he begged 
me to go with him to his room, and indeed to 
stay with him ; growing pale as he preferred the 
childish request — he in fight or peril a man of 
such brave nerve and sinew! I stayed until I 
was obliged to take the Catholics to early 
service. When I returned to the barrack- 
square at seven, the first thing I heard was 
that Grey had been seized with cholera. That 
afternoon he died. I have wearied you. For- 
give me if I told you this on purpose to detain 
you ; I hope I did not. I was thinking how 
little we understand things. It is good that 
we are never told to reason or discover — only 
to have faith. And now it is good-bye — but 
only for a little time. Good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*' Tis not the fight that crowns us, but the end/^ 

TV'ERESBY, his eyes constantly turning to 
^ the keyhole of the chapel-door, saw the 
folded strip of white paper at last, and, draw- 
ing it through, unlocked the door gladly and 
hastily. But, instead of Dorothy standing 
without, there was a burly, restless form far 
more familiar to him. 

" You here 1" exclaimed Mr. Bagot, as if this 
solitary occupant of the chapel were the last 
man on earth whom he could have expected to 
find there. "What attracts you op here? 
That ridiculous propensity of wandering in the 
early morning, *the early, early morning/ as 
those idiotic poets say when they need to 
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lengthen a line? I don't like early, early 
mornings — even through Tennyson. Bless me, 
what a place to choose for idling in I What's 
that about * rawness and recency ' ? Here's one, 
if not the other — eh? Now, D'Eresby, what, in 
the name of all that's sane, brought you from 
London before the business " — Mr. Bagot was 
pacing the stone floor ceaselessly, and whenever 
he passed the carved saint he gave it an at- 
tempted shake, as if to test its equilibrium — 
'^ was satisfactorily arranged ? My brother was 
seeing to it ; but you were necessary for — ^for 
reference. Now, ten to one, I shall have to go 
up to town myself, while I'm wanted here, for 
every man in the county is either making his 
will or becoming bankrupt just at present. 
Bless me, I can't support this dreary cavern 
without a sip of winel Here, D'Eresby, you 
take one first." 

Though over-acting as usual, Mr. Bagot had 
now an audience who believed in him; and 
D'Eresby, never suspecting that the flask had 
been sent for him, drank willingly. 

" Finish it up," Mr. Bagot said, refusing to 
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receive back the cup unemptied. ** Yon safely 
may. I think" — drily — **you are not often 
seen intoxicated — eh t" 

^^ It is always a puzzle to me/' said D'Eresby, 
simply, ^' how any man of pride or spirit can 
voluntarily place himself in such a degrading 
position." 

" Fool Pugh was 1" muttered Pugh's partner 
under his breath. " What could he have ever 
expected from a man who will not even drink 
like other men V* 

"Has something annoyed you, Mr. Bagot t" 
asked D'Eresby, his worn face flushing in a 
sudden fear for Dorothy. 

" Yes, of course, of course ; having to go to 
London in your stead annoys me. So it would 
you, if you had a brother who dragged you up 
and down Fleet Street all day, and you had a 
corn which pedestrians in City streets have a 
fiendish skill in selecting for private attack. 
What is it one of those favourites of yours says 
about the little pain within the boot, which by- 
and-by will make one's laughter mute — eh? 
Take another sip, D'Eresby. Lady Letitia 
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Chilton is at the Chase, it seems. I had no 
idea until I gave one of the post-office lads a 
lift ont from Northeaton, and found he had a 
telegram for her. She can have arrived only 
last night. What can be up t" 

** Nothing, I trust, which can affect Miss 
Quentin," said D'Eresby, gravely, "for Lady 
Letitia has a baleful influence, I believe, on all 

she I beg your pardon, Mr. Bagot ; 1 was 

thinking only of the injuries she has done me. 
1 wish I had not, on this day, even heard her 
name. I have felt at times that I actually could 
not breathe the same air with her. I have 

sked on my knees to let a judgment fall 
either on her or me. If I were wrong, to let 

me suffer; if she But she has not suffered, 

else it would be no presumption to say " 

'* Wait and see," interpolated the lawyer, 
encouragingly ; and now, still every now and 
then below his breath, he muttered to himself, 
*' The fool I am !" instead of, as it had been at 
first, *' The fool Pughwas!" *'Let me see — 
what other news have I for you t You stupid 
fellow, to be lingering here 1 Oh, what do you 
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think V — with a burst of apparent joviality, and 
yet with the lines between his eyes which even 
the clerks in his office so very seldom saw. 
" That legacy of your grim and chilly landlady's 
is all paid up." 

** Impossible I*' cried D'Eresby. " I have 

We have paid little more than half— not half 
with the interest — by the weekly five shil- 
lings." 

"The very weakly five shillings," said Mr. 
Bagot, turning away and pacing the floor once 
more. *'The weakly woman too to let you 
pay it I" 

" I beg you not to say that, Mr. Bagot," said 
D^Eresby, with a glitnpse of the pride of old 
days. ** She is delicate, and I am strong." ' 

** Oh, indeed ! Well, it is paid, at any rate, 
by some absent friend of hers ; and both you 
and she are absolved from any farther responsi- 
bility or uneasiness." 

" It must be a very kind friend," said D'Eres- 
by, quietly. 

" Pretty well. Now I hope she will cheer up 
and exert herself, and not fancy herself con- 
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stantly dying of unique tribulations. So she,"^ 
queried the man of law, with a twinkle in hi& 
eyes as he took a pull from his own flask, '^ i& 
delicate and you are strong — eh ? Well, I must 
say I'm glad you are likely to be the longer of 
the two left to worry us." 

" That," returned D'Eresby, smiling gravely,. 
" does not follow, I remember once I had a 
friend — we were quartered in Demerara then — 
and he was dying of fever, the doctors said, 
and BO we all believed^ and bade him a solemn 
farewell, I last of all. I was standing in the 
verandah, which runs round each storey of the 
officers' barracks in Georgetown, and there came 
up to me an officer who had lately returned 
from leave, a vigorous handsome fellow who 
lodked the very embodiment of health and 
strength. *I suppose he must be buried at 
once?' he said, pointing as explanation to- 
wards the sick man's window above us. ' I am 
going to buy his horse. I made up my mind 
at once when I knew he could never mount him 
again.' I looked at him, while he spoke in such 
sure confidence, and thought of the contrast be- 
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tween bim and the sick man I had so lately 
left. On the third day from this he was buried, 
and my sick friend came down among us." 

"Talking of death," observed Mr. Bagot, 
festively, ''poor Kerry has gone over to the 
majority — an hour or two ago. Well, what 
other message have I for you? Lord Avory 
seems in the dumps, and it will require an extra 
rare specimen of Chelsea porcelain, or Pompeian 
candelabra ; or a doubly eccentric Chinese bronze; 
to calm his perturbation, especially as Lady 
Letitia is at the Chase.'.' 

** When," asked D'Eresby, turning anxiously 
from this subject, "is Miss Quentin coming 
here?" 

"Oh, you are expecting her, are you?" 
queried the lawyer, finding it necessary now to 
try whether each successive window were 

secure in its frame. " Ah, well, she What 

did she tell me to say to you ? I have such a 
feeble memory — consumptive, I fear. What 
was her message? Oh" — ^looking away from 
the still attentive figure — "she has had to go 
suddenly to London — I believe that was it — 
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and will see you on her return! She said 1 
was to wish you good-bye from her, and she 
bade me say — she bade me say from her, and 
whether right or wrong, I say it — * God bless 
you r What's the matter ?" 

'* Nothing," said D'Eresby, lifting his bowed 
head. "Tell me again^ please — the whole of 
her message. I am a little deaf, I think, and it 
is so long since those words were said to me." 

" Then you heard them I" cried Mr. Bagot, 
with a forced laugh which successfally hid the 
fact that he could not trust himself again. 
"Now will you walk with me through Lyn- 
head, or take the boat to go to Northeaton by 
the road?" 

"I cannot understand yet," said D^Eresby, 
drawing his hand across his forehead. " Miss 
Qaentin has gone to London — suddenly ? Is it 
as I went Have you sent " 

** I have done nothing beyond rendering her 
a little assistance and seeing her comfortably 
off," returned Mr. Bagot, buttoning his coat^ 
and finding it necessary to contemplate each 
button. "It was her own decision. I shall 
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soon expect her back. Are you ready?" 
"But the magistrates' examination?" said 
D^Eresby, bewildered. **It is to be held to- 
day. Can it be over ?" 
*^ Certainly. I was there." 
" And I have been here — a coward ?" 
" You stayed here because Miss Quentin 
asked you," amended the lawyer, with un- 
wonted gravity. 

'^ What did she say when those tyrants 
catechised her ?" 
" Nothing." 

" Silent again ? Then they " 

He stopped, putting one hand to his throat, 
his breath quick and irregular. 

** I got her off, D'Eresby," said the lawyer, 
-with a compassionate touch upon his compan- 
ion's shoulder. " I told them she legally with- 
held evidence which would criminate herself." 

" Mr, Bagot !" cried his clerk, looking for the 
moment like his superior oflScer. " You — 
kaow ■ '" 

**It was her wish, not mine," interpolated 
Mr. Bagot, apparently unmoved. "She would . 
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give no evidence, even under compulsion. And, 
as she chose to tell me her evidence might 
condemn herself, I legally put in the plea — a 
legal plea, and one that spared her punishment. 
Her thought and promptitude most probably- 
saved Josslyn Yorke's life a week ago; her 
reticence and courage now have spared his 
would-be murderer. Oh, it is all right I She 
said she was to blame entirely, and so I sup- 
pose she thought so. This will not harm her. 
Now, once more, are you ready?" 

*' I will follow you," replied D'Eresby, quiet- 
ly ; and Mr. Bagot, seeing more than he pre- 
tended to see, said he would walk on then to 
Lynhead, and left the chapel without waiting 
for his companion. 

D^Eresby stood to watch him down the slope 
and into the depths of the sombre old brown 
wood ; then he turned back into the building, 
closing the door upon himself. 

When, a long hour afterwards, he went alone 
from the silent chapel, he was changed so 
strangely that Mr. Bagot, had he been there, 
would, however restive, have walked constantly 
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beside him, in nameless fear of some new pur- 
pose which brightened indescribably the thin 
Velasquez face. 

" It will be long," he whispered to himself^ 
with his eyes lifted to the grey, tranquil sky^ 
*' before the dusk falls," 

He entered the little boat, and as he rowed, 
his eyes were fixed in the stern, as if he saw 
again the girlish figure seated there ; and when 
he landed he laid the oars gently down, won- 
dering whose hand would lift them next. 

Crossing the road, without a glance along it 
towards Northeaton, he trod the heath, passing 
the finger-posts without a glance at them, stroll* 
ing from one to another of the diverging paths, 
and moving aside only in consequence of the 
little pools still left after the heavy rains. Now 
and again with lifted eyes, thirsting for what 
he could not find, he told himself patiently 
that the dusk was long in coming ; and now 
and then he smiled and said, " Not long !" 

Without having noticed whither an hour's 
wandering had brought him, he left the heath, 
and entered a narrow little lane which skirted 
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it, going on more slowly and thoughtfully 
now, as if its comparative shadow soothed 
him. 

Suddenly a sound in the distance made him 
stop, catching his breath oddly. Then he 
laughed at himself, and went on. 

''It was a down train whistling for the 
tunnel," he said. "I have not travelled far 
after all, but taken a great round. And yet " — 
looking wistfully beyond — "it is still only after- 
noon." 

He had . left the trees now, and could look 
down upon the line ; for he stood just above the 
opening of the tunnel which was cut through a 
portion of the heath, and he saw that there had 
been formed a temporary station where there 
was to be one built for the junction. 

** Last time I was here," he said, " they were 
only laying the sleepers. How long ago it 
seems I And this will be the last I How curi- 
ously familiar it is to me, and yet all new 1" 

He went slowly down the awkward wooden 
steps which led from the lane to the platform, 
and leaned against the hand-rail, glad of the 
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bfief resL As ke stood gazing about him 
abeentlj, vet with an inexpreasiUe thongfatfol- 
nece, and touching now and then something 
which lay alone in a breast-pocket of his coat, 
a policeman, walking np and down the un- 
finished platform^ passed near him, with a 
furtive glance ; then went nearer and lingered, 
but presently touched his helmet involuntarily. 

"Good day, officer," said D'Eresby, in his 
easy, gentle way, and then looked after him. 
" They like to be addressed as * officer.' " he 
thought, with a kindly smile. "The police 
force and the railway service get now all the 
fine fellows we used to have in the Army." 

Then the policeman was forgotten, though 
his watch was stealthily and strictly kept ; for 
again that strange wide solitude enfolded 
D'Eresby, and he felt that sensation of curious 
unnatural deafness in the air. 

All this time a woman, standing near a pile 
of luggage, was gazing inquisitively at him, 
and pondering whether it would do to risk her 
personal comfort by speaking to him. Presently 
she must have decided to run the risk, for she 
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came up to him with heavy, swaying step. 

*' Captain D'Eresby, it is you, sir, is it ?" 

** Poulter/^ he said, without a note of surprise 
in his voice, " are you travelling 1" 

" Yes, we're going, sir. My lady's got one of 
her gadding fits, and we're off to London. It 
upsets me, for Vm not used to it, and it oughtn't 
to be laid on me. We only came down to the 
Chase last night ; and that was unexpected too, 
and we 'adn't our usual comforts. Why we 
should go back to-day puts me out ; and just 
only for a telegraph all through that tiresome 
Miss Quentin, because there's something come 
to my lady about her pa.'* 

"Yesr 

Poulter scrutinised the questioner, wondering 
over the change in his voice and face. 

" She always was a worry, though she never 
'armed me, and I always stuck up for her, and 
allowed her 'air was pretty. But she was so 
foolish about gentlemen." 

« That will do," said D'Eresby, his face stiff 
and proud. " Do not name her, please." 

"Oh, but she was," insisted Mrs. Poulter, 

n2 
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brifikly, ** as silly as silly could be ! But, as I 
passed it by when I had to put up with 'er 
aggravating opinions, FU pass it by now. She 
meant no 'arm p'r^aps, and it wasn't nice times 
for 'er with my lady. It almost serves my 
lady right that she^s got a bit of a fright now 
about her pa." 

*' About Miss Quentin's father?" questioned 
Captain D'Eresby, earnestly, " Is Lady Letitia 
coming hereT^ 

For to win the joyous certainty that 
Dorothy soon would have her father with her, 
he would speak even to Lady Letitia — on this 
one day. 

** Yes, she^s coming, sir. I was sent on with 
the luggage, aud she was to drive after me. I 
'aven't seen her so flurried and commotioned 
since — she met you last. Our train's due now, 
only the man told me the express passes first. 
Captain D'Eresbj^ do you notice how that 
policeman watches us ? As if Td look at such ! 
There's the carriage! Why, 'ow stupid to 
stop at those wrong steps !" — for the station 
buildings, such as they were, were on the 
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speaker^s side of the line, and on the opposite 
side another flight of wooden steps led from the 
lane. 

D'Eresby, listening, heard the carriage start 
again, the wheels roll nearer, over the arch, 
then on behind him. A few moments after- 
wards he saw the limp and gorgeous figure of 
Lady Letitia on the steps opposite; then he 
looked away, hating the very sight of the 
•colourless, characterless face. 

He did not see her look along the unfinished 
platform for her maid and luggage and a few 
attentive porters — finding none. He did not 
see her recognise Poulter and the luggage, 
evidently in their right place, and, with an 
impatient gesture, step from the platform to 
cross the line. 

But a moment afterwards he saw her. 

He gave one glance up at the signals — one 
swift glance with the old military alertness and 
precision — and at that instant the signal was 
put on for the express to pass, and a shout 
arose from the far end of the temporary station. 
He did not see that it paralysed the woman for 
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whose deliverance it was intended, for he saw 
nothing but her danger. Not one second'^ 
hesitation was there in the brave heart or will- 
ing limbs. He mshed across the line and 
pushed her back into safety ; and one second 
afterwards — that very second, it would seem — 
the buffer of the engine caught his shoulder, 
and threw him forward along the line, out be- 
yond the platforms, fifty feet away ! 

Then the wild express passed over him, 
crushing and tearing him in its cruel speed ; 
and when it reached its destination — twenty 
miles away — there still were tattered pieces of 
his dress fast to the engine. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** Her hands' light touch was such 
Care vanished at their touch. 
Her feet spared little things that creep.*' 

"TVOROTHY climbed the steps of one of the 
^ sombre mansions in Cromwell Road, and 
rang the bell, with a nervous glance backward 
to assure herself that the cab which had brought 
her was faithfully waiting to take her away ; 
but not until the door had been opened to her 
— in a tardy, partial manner, suggestive of the 
emptiness of London — did it strike her that 
she had prepared no method of gaining her 
admittance. The sad and yearning thoughts 
which had engrossed her during her journey, 
and kept her heart within that one silent room 
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at Lynhead, had *not touched this momentary 
situation, and so she stood in utter silence 
facing the tall, solemn woman who had opened 
the door. To ask for Mr. or Mrs. Noyes when 
she knew them to be in Paris, would of course 
be absurd ; but it was not that feeling which 
made her hesitate. She had never intended to 
say or insinuate anything save the truth, but 
what she particularly desired was to say as 
little of the truth as need be. 

" You can close the door," she intimated to 
the woman. ** My cabman will wait for me. I 
am a friend of Mrs. Noyes', and have just come 
from her home. Can you tell me in which room 
to find a little couch which was lately sent from 
there ? I believe that before it was packed k 
letter had got pushed into its recess, and that 
is what I wish to look for, if you please." 

"I am put in sole charge here, ma'am, by 
Mr. Noyes' housekeeper, and I feel it a great 
responsibility," observed the woman, with cau- 
tious reticence, as she opened a door near Doro- 
thy, and followed her into a small, lofty room 
with shrouded furniture and drawn blinds. 
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And here Dorothy, in her first glance round, 
saw the couch, unpacked, as she had scarcely 
hoped to find it, and only tied compactly in its 
holland cover. She knelt at once to unfasten the 
strings, and the woman, though she assisted, 
suspiciously watched the small white hands 
that went so restlessly to work. 

The cover was taken off, and Dorothy felt 
slowly along the narrow crevice under the arm 
— deeper and deeper. Suddenly her cheeks 
flushed, and she brought out a paper in her 
hand. 

" This is it," she said, in her frank, straight- 
forward way. "I thought I should find it 
here." 

" Please be sure it is the letter you meant, 
ma'am," suggested the woman, in her solemn, 
suspicious way. '' I cannot help being anxious." 

'' Of course not ; but I am quite sure," said 
Dorothy, blushing like a child, and her eyes 
dancing with delight, as she met the stony gaze 
of this conscientious care-taker. 

** I must beg you to read it that you may be 
sure it is yours," she requested ; ** I don't mean 
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aloud. I don't wish to be impertinenty only 
cautious, and I've had warning experience." 

" I would rather not read it,'* said Dorothy, 
with almost painful nervousness — for this was 
an unlooked-for stumbling-block in the way, 
" It is a letter of Mr. Yorke's." 

"But I must get you to read it, ma'am, 
before you take it away," the woman insisted, 
with respectful obstinacy, "just to ascertain 
and to tell me. I will explain to Mr. Noyes." 

" I will look at just enough to prove that, 
then," said Dorothy at last, with great unwill- 
ingness. 

She meant to read only two or three lines to 
assure herself that this was the letter Mr. 
Yorke had lost ; but there were so few lines of 
writing on the large sheet, and they were so 
conspicuous^ being written almost like a child's 
copy, that Dorothy had read them all before 
she could have made a pause. And, as she 
read, she recognized instinctively the &ct that 
this ignorant and brief appeal to the squire of 
Lynhead for money, on the plea that the writer's 
poverty was the consequence of his son's con- 
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duct years before, was made by one who not 
only had no claim upon him, but who also knew 
and felt she had none, and so, with the more 
labour, asserted an invented one. 

" It is the right letter," Dorothy said graveljr 
to the woman who stood watching her; " Mr. 
Torke will write to Mr. Noyes about it, and I to 
Mrs. Noyes. Thank you for the trouble you 
have taken." 

Mechanically repeating to herself the address 
displayed so boldly at the top of this letter, she 
returned to the waiting cab, her thoughts in- 
tent on one vague, half-formed plan. 

" Where to. Miss ?" the cabman inquired, 
cheerfully ; and she repeated this address, with- 
out pausing to allow herself one instant's 
thought. Then she leaned back in a corner of 
the cab and tried to form some project clearly. 
But back her thoughts fled anxiously to that 
sick-room at Lynhead, and in the light of those 
beautiful patient eyes all else was dim and un- 
important to her. So it was a great surprise 
when the cab stopped before a narrow, grim- 
looking house in Westminster. It was too lato 
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to turn then from this sudden purpose of hers ; 
and so she set all thought aside^ and went up 
the muddy steps just as if this house had been 
the goal of her day's journey. 

Yes, Mrs. Kerry was in, she was told by a 
slovenly man who opened the door, coatless and 
not too cleanly in the sleeves ; but she was going 
to new lodgings next day. So saying, and 
staring hard at Dorothy the while, he opened a 
door in the narrow passage, and, without any 
attempt at announcement or guidance, made 
her understand that she was to pass into the 
room beyond it. 

It was a dingy, unhandsome little room which 
she entered ; but Dorothy did not notice thai, 
for at the farther end two small folding doors 
stood open, and through them, from the little 
bed-room thus displayed, a woman was coming 
towards her — a woman so strikingly fair that 
Dorothy had not a moment's doubt what the 
reply would be when she said, in her gentle, 
easy way, yet with a quiet pride which Nancy 
would not have recognized in her, 

" Is it Zara Kerry ?" 
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The woman paused in involuntary surprise, 
then laughed, and came forward, oflFering Doro- 
thy a chair, and standing opposite to it to stare 
at her with unabashed curiosity. 

** Who are you?" she asked, presently. "For 
I'm not Zara Kerry in these parts." 

" You wrote to Mr. Yorke in that name," ex- 
plained Dorothy, her colour fluctuating painfully 
as she even already regretted this rash step of 
hers. But she added a few more words in her 
girlish generosity. " I am a friend of Nancy's,, 
and I have just come from Lynhead. I saw 
Nancy to-day " — the girl's face was deathly 
pale as she recalled the morning of this day ; 
so long ago it seemed ! — " and soon after I left 
her your father, who has been very ill, died." 

"Oh, I expected to hear that I" said Zara, 
lightly. "I am up in all Lynhead news. I 
thought I knew all Lynhead faces too; but 

yours Oh" — with a sudden laugh — "I 

know now I You must be Miss Quentin ! I've 
heard of you too ; but you're not so pretty as he 
pretended you were." 

The mocking tone reminded Dorothy of 
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Nancy's; but while there was, with all its 
roughness, the ring of sturdy honesty in 
Nancy's, this was all light and vain and heart- 
less. Yet what a comely face and form the 
woman had ! Dorothy remembered how bitter- 
ly Nancy had once said that Zara could twist 
men round her fingers when she chose, and now 
it did not seem impossible. 

"You wrote to Mr. Yorke/' she reiterated, 
colouring angrily, but blaming only herself for 
her humiliation. 

"Yes; but that was long ago," said Zara, 
Btill gazing inquisitively, but speaking with a 
sort of ginidging respect, " and he took no 
notice. 1 don't want his notice now." 

" He lost the letter, and he was very sorry, 
for he had intended to send to you. He wished 
to help you, and he — the letter has only this 
very day been found." 

**A likely story 1" laughed Zara, showing 
faultless rows of large white teeth. '* And he 
sent you? It isn't a very aristocratical part 
for anyone so dainty-looking. And you're only 
just in time, you see. This time to-morrow I 
shall be off." 
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"ToMr. OxleyT 

Never afterwards could Dorothy understand 
what had given her the strange, unexpected 
courage to ask this; but she could well under- 
stand why, after the woman's cool little smiling ^ 
nod, she longed to end this interview. But 
could she ever say what now she knew she had 
come on purpose to say ? 

"The squire was quite willing to assist 
Nancy Kerry's sister," she said, and seemed 
to say it without difficulty, though her heart 
-was beating rapidly; "but you do not need 
it, you say ?" 

"No, I don't want help from the Yorkes 
now. Why, I might have been the next squire's 
lady myself, if I'd liked I" 

"No," began Dorothy, firmly, and then re- 
membered that that would not be the way to 
win from this woman what she longed to win. 
**Zara," she said, in her pretty, gentle way, 
just as she had often spoken to Nancy, "I 
know your sister very well, and I knew your 
father, and I know — your story. Will you 
trust me enough to answer me one or two 
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questions for the squire's sake? You ^ow he 
was always kind to everybody ; and he is weak 
and unhappy. You went away from home with 
— Mr. Oxley, did not you ?" 

** Scarcely," said Zara, laughing, *'for I went 
after my other sweetheart. He'd gone to Corn- 
wall, and I went after him, for his aunt's cook 
was mother's sister ; and I went down there 
because my mother worried me so about 
letting him slip. He'd gone on for years 
never coming near me, after having said 
he'd make me his wife. Of course I wanted 
to be a lady ; so I went to try to make him 
keep his word ; but, except for mother's worret- 
ing, I didn't care. I wasn't ever comfortable 
with him — always afraid like. Besides, I'd 
somebody I was comfortable with. He knew 
how pretty I was ; and young Yorke never 
seemed to see it, after just years ago, when 
he was merry and like a boy, and said I was 
lovely. But of course I wanted to be a lady at 
Lynhead, and ride in my own carriage past the 
hut, and visit at the big houses ; so when he 
wouldn't keep his promise to me, I told him 
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— ^mother said it first — that I'd have him up 
for breach. Still he wouldn't, and mother was 
mad. Father didn't care so long as he had his 
whisky ; and Nan never cared about me, and 
never talked, and was odd. Mother said she 
was awful, though, about Jan Treweeke." 

*'That was the boatman you sent?" put in 
Dorothy, trembling almost visibly in her effort 
to command herself, and not lose this one 
chance of hearing the truth by any evidence of 
her scorn of the narrator. " Who invented that 
lie for him to tell ?" 

"Lief echoed Zara, scoflSngly. 

" He swore a false oath," declared Dorothy, 
firmly. *'That is well known now. Was it his 
own invention ?" 

"It wasn't mine," said Zara, with a laugh, 
and answering quite readily, in her lazy willing- 
ness to discourse with this girl who had come 
on such a harmless errand, *^So they didn't 
believe it ? Well, he said they wouldn't, though 
it had all happened so like that. She did die 
off curious in the shock. If the man swore he 
bribed him, there was only young Yorke to 
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swear against it. Mother said squire must have 
believed, for he nearly fainted off; but he 
wouldn't give him money to keep him silent^ 
so mother'd a pretty row after. I had to marry 
him," she coolly added, " when he went back to 
Cornwall." 

" Your mother told Mr. Yorke, at the same 
time, of his son's proposal of marriage to you, 
and her determination that he should fulfil the 
promise — as if it had been a promise lately 
made," said Dorothy, her own voice sounding 
like a stranger's in her ear. 

'•I daresay. Anyway, mother did it well, 
ni wager," the woman answered, laughing, 
and still staring with unconcealed inquisitive- 
ness. "Perhaps you think fAa^ was the bit of 
news that made him faint like? No matter 
what it was, Josslyn was disinherited, so that 
was all right. The worst of it is, it wasn't 
enough to harm him, for he was rich with his 
aunt's money ; and what's it matter which son 
has the place ? But I got none of his money ; 
and so, when I was left so long, I wrote to the 
squire, though the son's thrown off by all his 
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family, and to this day they don't know where 
he is. Oh, you see, I know all about Lynhead !" 

"You have dropped your husband's name," 
eaid Dorothy, her lips trembling pitifully in the 
fear that she might be speaking unwisely, and 
yet the hope that she had heard all that was 
necessary. 

" Yes. You don't suppose I could stay down 
there? I never mean to; and it was hideous." 
And then a sudden ray of shrewdness broke 
over the woman's shallow liveliness. " I'm not 
going to tell it," she said, oblivious of the fact 
that she had done so, and that Dorothy's quick 
ears had caught and held it. " He'd do any- 
thing for money. Leave him alone." 

"I have done Mr. Yorke's errand," said 
Dorothy, glancing down at the letter not only 
as explanation, but also for the momentary 
relief of turning her pale face from the woman's 
sparkling gaze. **You say you do not need 
help from him now ?" 

" No ; he'll never leave me in a strait again. 
I'm glad I've seen you, for he said there was 
nobody at Lynhead to be compared with me." 

o2 
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'' Zara/' said Dorothy, with a strange yearn- 
ing of compassion for this fair, vain, shallow 
woman, as she thought of the younger sister, 
whose dark face had never broken into smiles 
like these, " I can do nothing to help you, else 
I would. I know of whom you speak, though I 
will not utter his name. I know so much of 
the wrong he has done to others that I can 
believe any wrong he has done you ; but you 
equally wrong yourself. As for him," she went 
on, stung to keen contempt by the listener's 
lazy smile, " he has been turned out of service 
at Lvnhead. He dare not ever be seen there 
again, so I do not wonder what he says of it — 
being the man he is." 

Then she turned to leave the room, with a 
long sigh, as if she would throw off some 
weight which had oppressed her ; but, when 
Zara harried to open the door, still inspecting 
every feature in the beautiful, pale, young face, 
a strong and brave compassion moved Dorothy 
to a few last, kind words. 

And in a time not very far distant, this 
woman, feeble, forsaken, and unbeautiful, sought 
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and found fulfilment of the girl's pure and 
generous-hearted promise. 

" Stop at the first telegraph-office," she said 
to the cabman ; and, when they did so, she 
telegraphed to Mr. Bagot that there was news 
for him if he could come to London, feeling 
that he would know what to do about this 
Cornish guide. 

And then she gave the driver Truth Baring's 
address in Holland Park, and tried to rest and 
grow calm, that she might not look feverish and 
ill at ease when she met Truth. 

"Have I done right?" was the thought that 
harassed her now, even more than the longing 
for news from Lynhead. "Can Mr. Bagot 
make it right ? Why did I go ? And yet to- 
morrow it would have been too late." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

" What we lack in our work may He find in our will, 
And winnow in mercy our good from the ill r 

" "\70U have not even yet recovered from 
-*- your, surprise at seeing me, Truth, have 
you?" asked Dorothy, bravely trying to see 
nothing beyond surprise in Miss Baring's rather 
stiflF and nervous manner. 

^^Not quite. Surprises are rare with me 
now. I have settled down into so — well, so 
deep a calm perhaps. It seemed unnatural that 
you should have left Lynhead to come to me." 

" I need not tell my reason just yet, need I, 
Truth ^" the girl pleaded, kneeling at her side, 
and laying her head against Truth's shoulder, 
unconsciously falling into an old habit of the 
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Boulogne days, when she was a child, and Miss 
Baring had been so wise, and kind, and tender. 
" I am glad to be here with you at rest." 

Quietly Truth turned and kissed the sweet, 
young, tremulous lips, and at that moment her 
face lost the bitterness which had so pained 
Dorothy. 

" It seems strange for you to want rest, little 
Dorothy," she said. " You should rather have 
wanted dinner, and you did not." 

'^ It is only a passing feeling," Dorothy said, 
and rose, hurt by the forced tone. " Oh, yes, I 
was hungry — at least, I enjoyed your tea 1 It 
was delicious, Truth," 

" Uncle Charles is away, so I can give you 
only my society. You look already weary of 
it." 

" No," said Dorothy, pushing the bright hair 
from her forehead, unaware that her pale face 
had grown paler at these chill words, but try- 
ing to speak brightly and at ease. ** Is it new 
to you to have a quiet evening. Truth ?" 

" To me ? Oh, no I I How perfectly 

your dress fits, Dorothy, and it suits you so I 
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You have plenty of money, I suppose! Who 
gives it you ?" 

" Mr. Pugh — or Mr. Bagot." 

" And is it much ?" 

" Quite enough," said Dorothy, gently. ** I do 
not need expensive things, as you do, Truth." 

"I do not now, for who cares what I wear? 
1 have no need to go out. No one wishes 
for me. One woman finds me harsh and cold 
— perhaps because she talks of subjects I have 
done with — and so" — in a dull, cold tone — 
*' she soon dislikes me. That is infectious, and 
another dislikes me. I do not mind. Do not 
look sorry, child." 

" I am not sorry for the fact," said Dorothy, 
earnestly, " because I do not believe in it ; but I 
am sorry for your fancy. Besides, am 1 no 
one ? For you know how I * like ' you " — with 
a kiss that made the " like " as sweet a word as 
'' love." 

"Youl^^ said Truth, half quizzically, half 
pathetically, as she held her at arm's length 
and gazed into her eyes. " What do you know 
of me to like ?" 
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" Truth," answered the girl, with a strange, 
solemn gentleness, "I know now what yon 
have suffered. I can understand." 

" No," Miss Baring said, and drew her hands 
away almost roughly. "Now talk of some- 
thing else. Shall I show you my last work ? 
You know I told you I painted perpetually 
because one must do something. I wish" — 
with a new tenderness in her swift words — " I 
could paint portraits. I would paint you, 
Dorothy. You look so — strangely lovely. You 
are not — yet are — the little Dorothy of old days ; 
the Dorothy even of our last meeting in Dover. 
Just tell me that you are happy, dear ; if you 
can do so without mentioning a name I hate." 

" Then I cannot," returned Dorothy, sturdily, 
not only resolved to mention the dear name, 
but sorely tempted — human nature being weak 
— to let her words be guided by a remembrance 
of the pain which Truth had given her to bear. 
But the wrong thought was conquered very 
swiftly. ** Do you never hear that name now. 
Truth?" 

*' Never,'' said Miss Baring, curtly, walking 
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away from Dorothy to seat herself at the piano. 
'* I know, and will know, no one who is a friend 
of— theirs." 

" Hush I" said Dorothy, gently. " Do not say 
what you will wish unsaid. I want to ask you 
one thing. Have you a photograph of Josslyn 
Yorke?" 

Truth, softly playing one of flandel's slow, 
pathetic sarabands, turned a little, wondering 
over Dorothy's utterance of the name so strange 
now in her ears. 

" Your voice," she said, involuntarily, " actu- 
ally trembled as if " 

" As if 7 knew w^hat it might be to love a 
Josslyn Yorke," the girl said, with a slow smile. 
" But answer me now, Miss Baring. Have you 
his photograph, and may I see it?" 

" If I had," began Truth, blushing hotly ; and 
then grew silent. 

" Show it to me," whispered Dorothy. 

** I ought to have returned it," said Truth, 
her fingers wandering dreamily now into one of 
Chopin's ideal mazurkas ; *' but, oh, what non- 
sense I As if you had not seen it, and seen — 
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him" — flinching at the word — "a hundred 
times 1 I — here it is." 

Dorothy, startled a little by the swift, unex- 
pected words and movement, could scarcely 
distinguish the picture put so suddenly before 
her, the photograph she had once thought 
Anthony Yorke's. Then she looked up at 
Truth with a smile. 

** I never saw this Mr. Yorke. I only know 
his brothers." 

" Brothers ?" 

" Yes ; he has two.'' 

**Twol But what matter?" — with an icy 
change of tone. **I hope they are not like 
him ; and I hope you— Kjould never be like me." 

"Never mind me," put in Dorothy, with 
unguessed-of bravery. " I was speaking of you 
and some one else. I will tell you more of him 
to-morrow, I hope. Don't try to look so very 
exceedingly nipping. Play once more. You 
said I might rest ; and this rests me. Ah, that's 
one of Volkmann's Musical Poems — an appro- 
priate one, too, for you, the *Love Song^' 
Now for the ' Bridal Song' to follow." 
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** No" said Truth, her hands falling, and her 
eyes full of tears. 

" Then play one for me," requested Dorothy, 
tranquilly. " I will tell you which will suit me 
exactly, the * Fortune-Teller.' " 

Though vexed with herself for her inconsis- 
tency, Dorothy could not prevent a feeling of 
acute disappointment next morning, when she 
found there was no letter for herself. Of 
course she was not aware that she had even 
imagined it possible Mr. Bagot would write to 
her, on the very day she had left Northeaton ; 
yet, when she knew he had not, the longing to 
hear of Josslyn grew almost unbearable. Truth, 
seeing the effort she made to throw off some 
anxiety, ^without guessing its cause, proposed a 
walk in the park ; but, before Dorothy had put 
on her hat, Truth came into the room to tell 
her that a gentleman had called to see her. 

*• It is Mr. Bagot, I am sure," said Dorothy. 

And Mr. Bagot indeed it was, walking up 
and down Mr. Hancorne's double drawing- 
rooms just as he paced his office floor in 
moments of perturbation. Dorothy, giving him 
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her hand^ could only look the question that 
filled her heart, for her lips could not form the 
words. 

"Better," said Mr. Bagot, with unwonted 
gentleness. "Of course only a little, but 
there's a tremendous step between that and 
even * not any worse.' Bless me, you look very 
grateful for my news, considering that you 
chose to run away from his family, and appear 
in their eyes a most ignoble and unworthy 
friend I Well, the ways of women always were 
inscrutable — so Pugh says. I know nothing 
about such things, being married. It is the 
bachelors who will tell you best what women 
are." 

'* They will never forgive me, of course," said 
Dorothy, her eyes shining wistfully through 
grateful tears ; " but to me they will always be 
the dearest friends on earth — the dearest and 
best." 

"Now tell me everything," observed Mr. 
Bagot. 

He never once interrupted her while she re- 
lated her interview with Zara, but questioned 
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her afterwards^ and then seemed to put the 
topic from him. 

" I have a message for you, but I forget it/' 
he placidly observed. ''Now I must go and 
see my brother, for that's what a man must 
undergo who has a brother. I shall be towed 
about in Fleet Street for unlimited hours, and, 
as usual, be lost in wonder how Doctor Johnson 
could like it, when his burly figure must have 
been much run against on those narrow pave- 
ments ; and how in that roar he could possibly 
have heard what little Boswell said to him — 
though I should myself scarcely think he ever 
tried." 

'^ Is your brother so fond of Fleet Street?" 
asked Dorothy, smiling, while there was a 
far different question in her eyes, seeking his 
though his face was turned away, and he had 
walked from her to one of the long windows. 

"All newspaper-men are. If the mania were 
confined to Fleet Street I could bear it better; 
but he lures me into what he calls a stroll 
through the lanes, and in a minute I am lost 
iu hot narrow grooves, like American canons, be- 
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tween warehouses calculated to strike alarm 
into the most valiant pedestrian. Bales and 
boxes sail up and down in closest proximity to 
my nose, and my valued life is in the greatest 
jeopardy, for the ropes must break at some mo- 
ment, and will, of course, select the moment 
when Tm passing underneath. If" — Mr. Bagot 
was drumming now upon the window-frame, 
and Dorothy, still dumbly questioning him, 
bad grown quite certain that every now and 
then he was on the point of saying something 
from which he turned as resolutely as he turned 
his face from her — ^'a man knew where he was 
among these lanes, it would be some poor satis- 
faction, but their baptismal appellations are a 
decoy instead of a guide. I look in vain for 
any head-quarters of the Good Templars in 
Water Lane, or any especially tavernous attrac- 
tions in Beer Lane. The lane which boasts one 
shrub is not Bush Lane, and I'll defy the most 
inveterately conjugal couple to find a nook in 
Love Lane for the surreptitious interchange of 
a kiss. Harp Lane is as silent as 'the harp 
that once,' and as for St. Swithin's — but then of 
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course St. S within might have been exception- 
ally devoted to commerce, like Captain Yorke.'* 

*' I should like to accompany you," said Doro- 
thy, with a sudden weariness of inaction. 

*^ To the lair of the merchants f " queried Mr. 
Bagot, turning shortly round to regard her, 
and still fighting clumsily — for this man of 
law was not a born dissembler — against a most 
evident impulse to say something which still he 
left unsaid. ''Now, Miss Quentin, whom do 
you want to ask about ?" Yet when she gently 

9 

said *' You know," he seemed suddenly to be- 
come aware that he had not done with the pre- 
vious subject. *' There's a classic proverb, I 
believe," he remarked turning from her again, 
**to this effect — See Cornhill and die I I 
suppose Tom thinks it would never do for the 
brother of such a celebrated man as he not to 
see Cornhill — or die — so he lures me there, com- 
forting me all the while with puns. I never 
stoop to betray even a remote consciousness of 
them, because they show the deteriorating effect 
of newspaper erection on a young man of excel- 
lent natural parts." 
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There was a little pause at last. Dorothy 
made no second effort to feign interest in this 
delusive chat ; she waited with what patience 
she might for Mr. Bagot to tell her what she 
wished. 

** Still," he said, turning from one illustration 
to another of a book he had taken in his hand, 
" I shall stay in London over to-morrow, though 
I don't care as a rule for Tom's Sundays. * Few 
and short were the prayers we said/ and that 
sort of thing. What was it you remarked just 
lately? You'd like to come with me? My 
dear young lady, why don't you? You are 
rather conspicuous, you know, and don't look 
exactly like a city man ; but, never mind, we'll 
go and see what Captain Yorke will look like 
as a developed merchant, though of course " — 
suddenly — " he never will, eh ? Can Miss flan- 
corne spare you ?" 

"My friend^s name is Baring," corrected 
Dorothy, " though this is Mr. Hancorne's house. 
He is her uncle. Yes, I know she will spare me." 

They walked together to the cab-stand, and 
Mr. Bagot called a hansom. 

VOL. III. P 
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^ More 8wift, Miss QaentiD, if yon don't mind,'* 
he said to Dorothy apologetically, bat scarcely 
as an interrogative. 

She did not listen to his directions to the 
man ; and so, when they stopped at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, she looked at her companion in sur- 
prise. 

" Would you mind waiting for me in here ?" 
he asked. ^'I am going on to see Kerry's 
daughter, and I will return to you. I must 
speak to you afterwards." 

She smiled her assent as they quietly entered 
the Abbey, and the smile told him her gratitude 
not only that he would tell her what he thought 
after seeing Zara, but that she might await him 
there. 

In the hallowed calm and silence of the great 
church, she rested mentally as she could have 
rested nowhere else. And Mr. Bagot, on his 
return, joining her before she was aware of his 
approach, was puzzled how she could have won 
that look of sweet, untired trust. Could it be 
only four-and-twenty hours, he thought, since 
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«he had suflfered so terribly in that voluntary- 
ordeal before the magistrates ? 

He led her quietly from the Abbey, and pre- 
sently turned through an archway, out of the 
wide noisy thoroughfare, and then under other 
arches into a calm, chill, silent spot that seemed 
— so empty was it then — to be known only to 
these two. 

" It is quiet here so early," observed Mr. Ba- 
got, who seemed at ease now he had apparently 
found room to pace either way uninterrupted ; 
" though I daresay you are more familiar with 
the cloisters than I am. Well, Miss Quentin, 
what have I to tell you ? It is all right, and I 
believe we owe that to your promptitude. I 
have a shrewd suspicion that Oxley — under 
another name of course — will set up in fashion- 
able roguery ; but if he does he will soon find 

That's no matter, I have proofs now of 

what will give Mr. Yorke unmixed happiness, 
unless — — Oh, what ridiculous apprehension I 
He is sure to recover, for I don't think any 
other son returned could compensate for that 

p2 
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son lost. I have got the proof and clue I want 
now, and can easily reach that Comishman. 
Yes, I ought to have suggested your sitting 
down. A curious old bit of mural antiquity, 
isn't it 1 And such a length of an epitaph I I 
don't myself think that epitaphs signify, when 
all that can be criticised in a man is a stone 
slab. I've just one thing more to tell you, Miss 
Quentin. Did you hear of Lady Letitia Chil- 
ton trying to come after you 1 She intended 
it indeed, in her mean anxiety to gloss over, at 
a crisis, her old neglect ; but she — did not suc- 
ceed. Something happened at the last. An 
accident on the line, I believe^— My dear young 
lady, don't look troubled, for people must be 
hurt, you know, and why not on railway-lines 
as well as anywhere else I I don't suppose you 
feel especially anxious about Lady Letitia, but 
I may as well say she was not hurt. She isn't 
the sort. Dear me, what does it say here ? 
Reader, if thou art a Briton^ Behold this Tomb 
with Revertnce and Regret. And why mayn't I, 
if I'm not a Briton, pray ? Well, I'm quite will- 
ing, though I'm sure I don't know what good 
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it will do to any one for me to behold tombs. 
What is it there ? Tlie Fruit of Tedious Eaperi- 
ence-^ihsit isn't a pleasant idea — and the what ? 
The Acquisition of an Undissipated Youth, That's 

more comfortable, and I believe he Quiet 

spot ; isn't it ? And the grass refreshing to the 
eye? Reminds me that my currant-trees will 
soon want cutting to skeletons. You always 
rather liked D'Eresby, didn't you? Bless me, 
why should currant-trees remind me of him ? 
He was always a worry to me, and irritated me 
beyond bearing. I don't like to like a man I 
don't like, do you ? What — ^you like him ? I 
thought so. What's that it says ? Gentle^ ' 
humane^ disinterested^ beneficent^ he created no 
enemies on his own account; Firniy determinedy in^ 
fiexihlcy He feared none he could create in the cause 

of Absurd; isn't it? Why do you read 

it ? No ; it was I read it, I suppose. Folly, 
Miss Quentin. Well, D'Eresby was killed by — 
I mean he saved Lady Letitia's life at the 
junction, and — yes, unfortunately was killed. 

My dear young lady, don't look so It's 

better to cry, though crying won't do any good 
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It was a glorious death, and I wouldn't wish 

Bless me, there's a verger 1 I must just go 

and speak to him — most important. * With 
verger clad ' — ^you know the rest 1 I won't be 
a quarter of a second." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

** God calls our loyed ones, but we lose not wholly 

What He hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 

As in His heaven." 

" TT^^ quiet every place is !" 

"^-*- It was quite half an hour since Mr. 
Bagot had left Dorothy sitting in the cloisters, 
and now he had rejoined her, and was walking 
beside her, slowly and with unwonted com- 
posure, through the dim arches out once more 
into Dean's Yard, talking, not with any desire 
to make her talk against her will, but simply as 
it were to assure her that he was there, and not 
crushed down at all, although in an unguarded 
moment he might have been betrayed into a 
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muteness which he was now throwing oflF, un- 
aware how transparent was his determination to 
do so. 

'* I don't suppose I have ever been here be- 
fore without seeing, and hearing too, the boys 
at football there ; but of course there's positively 
nobody in London now. I'm so emphatically 
nobody thiwugh being in London now, that this 
morning, in the desert solitude of Portland 
Place, my cabman drove funereally alongside an- 
other cabby and entered into a friendly political 
discussion, while I could only sit in the vehicle, 
for which I knew I should be overcharged, and 
suffer and be strong. Oh, no need to fret for 
hira, poor fellow 1 He was never afraid of 
death. Not the sort of man to have spent his 
life in gratifying himself, intending, when he 
found he had exhausted the strength and capa- 
city for enjoyment, to turn coolly and familiarly 
to his Creator and say, * Suppose we square 
matters now. I will serve you all the rest of 
my life.' " 

" No," resumed the lawyer, presently, in his 
companion's silence, '* nobody in London. I 
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must confess that I saw one face at a window in 
the Langham, but there was an awful loneliness 
upon it. I think we won't go to the City — eh. 
Miss Quentin? Not this morning, perhaps. 
Somehow I feel as if we should not be appre- 
ciated there — you and I. I begin to think that 
to a City man everybody else is a City man, 
or nobody ; and we don't like to be nobodies, 
you and I. Never mind. Still more sylvan 
spots await us. Is that a line of a hymn ? We 
will just call in on my brother, if you've 
no objection. Certainly he is up a great 
many stairs; but he will be equally glad to 
see vou." 

" If he will not think me in the way/' began 
Dorothy, anxiously, for somehow she dreaded 
being left by this friend, who knew all that she 
wished to know. 

** It would be of no use my going without 
you, my de^r young ladyl" cried Mr. Bagot, 
with a laugh which Dorothy did not under- 
stand, and so which jarred upon her ear. 
"This wayl No, we won't walk, please. I 
daresay you feel inclined for it, but you can 
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walk afterwards. I'm not quite so light as 
you, and possibly not quite so young; so we 
will take a cab, I think. Doesn't Portia say, 
* My great body is aweary of this little world ' ? 
Why do you smile!" 

" Only at Portia/' said Dorothy, sedately. 

" Of course ; for you cannot sympathise with 
her as I can. Oh, by the way, I've a little bit 
of a romance to tell you which will just suit 
you. Miss Quentin. Worcester Chambers!" — 
this loudly to the cabman as, in his boisterous 
way, he threw open the doors of a hansom. 
" Yes, you will like it, 1 verily believe. This 
morning, early as it was when I left Northeaton, 
I met Varth Tyacke coming in to fair ; and, as 
we've been doing a little business for him, I 
stopped. He is the farmer at Little Eaton from 
whom I bought you those two skinny cows. 
My dear young lady, you have oddly dis- 
continued your interesting traffic in cattle. 
Well, now that Kerry is dead and the things 
must be sold, he wants those same animals 
back, but will not buy them unless Kerry's 
daughter is added in the transaction. He had 
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been up to the hut last night and told heiv 
Lost no time, did he? She conid not believe- 
it, he said. She was so nnaccustomed to being 
cared for, that she positively could not believe 
it — such ninnies some handsome women can 
be !'' 

"I am so glad for Nancy," said Dorothy^ 
earnestly. *'She thought no one ever could 
care for her. Is he-' " 

" Yes, yes* He is an honest, well-meaning 
fellow, and doing well too on his compact little 
farm. .1 hope she will listen to him. Oh, I 
merely hope it because you've taken an interest 
in her I No one else ever did to my knowledge. 
How do you think he had put it to her?" 

" Pretended the cows needed her I" proposed 
Dorothy, with a smile ; for, as Mr. Bagot had 
said, this romance did indeed please her. 

" So he did 1" cried the lawyer, with a hearty 
laugh, and bringing his right hand heavily down 
into the palm of his left. ** He told her he was 
obliged to have the cows, because Kerry owed 
him money again ; but he would take no notice 
of them and let them starve, unless she'd go 
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with them * as a dowry/ and prevent their de- 
serting again, or dying of broken hearts. That 
was a famous idea of Tyacke's, and I liked the 
fellow for urging that plea instead of telling her 
how he had begun to put by money, and how 
things had prospered with him. He told me 
she was * just mazed' — ^that is Cornish, I pre- 
sume ; but the best bit of Cornish I heard was 
that he called the cows Nancy and Nezer, be- 
cause he always, he said, named his cattle after 
their ' ancestors.' Ah I laugh^ do. Miss Quentin " 
— delightedly — '' for you won't when you get 
to Worcester Chambers and see the stairs you 
have to climb I I never complain, though, for 
I'm Tom's abject slave in every way ; and it's 
to be hoped he will remember that when he 
finds himself writing at his own sweet will. 
Well, well, let us hope Kerry's daughter will 
get through her *maze,' and accept Tyacke's 
offer. She will be happy enough and turn over 
a new leaf — not the easiest thing in the world 
for any of us to do, is it I Yes, poor D'Eresby, 
his was not a bed of roses. Perhaps it is better 
now. Who knows ? Here we are, Miss Quen- 
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tin. Mind the stairs. Up and up. What's 
that abont the crazy young man they call Ex- 
celsior, who * saw, as he kept getting upper and 
upper, lots of families sitting at supper?' My 
dear young lady, I should say you are the first 
person who ever laughed on Tom's stairs. The 
form it takes with most is cramp. This is the 
door. One moment before you open it, because 
I — I've to go down for something I've forgotten. 
I never had any memory worth speaking of. 
You'll hear now all that you've been patiently 
waiting for me to tell you. When do you think 
of returning to Ljmhead, Miss Quentin — just in 
case, you know, Tom hinders you, and my train 
won't wait ?" 

" 1 1" said Dorothy, with a troubled glance 
into his face. " Never. They can never forgive 
me. I have cut myself off for ever from their — 
remembrance." 

" Don't you think," observed Mr. Bagot, al- 
most placidly, "that poor D'Eresby's death 
takes away all need of secrecy about — any- 
thing ?" 

"I owned myself criminal," she said, very 
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low, ** yet would not meet inquiry, or help to 
clear their horrible suspense. How can they 
ever forgive me — they who love him so ?" 

Mr. Bagot, noticing that she spoke of " they," 
not ''he/' and misconstruing her meaning, 
answered, with unnatural joviality, 

« Why, bless me, we need not so utterly 
despair of his recovery I I have hopes myself, 

and " He stopped and turned the subject. 

She looked — as he told his wife afterwards — 
like some one watching by her dead. ** Now 
what else was I going to say? Did you know 
the cause of that mean haste of Lady Letitia 
Chilton's to follow to London quickly on your 
steps, not knowing what might be your farther 
destination ? It was the wish to have you with 
her on your father s return, because he had 
telegraphed to her, as well as to me, firom Liver- 
pool. I telegraphed back to him begging him 
to stay here in town. I had your address ; bat 
I did not know that Mr. Hancorne's house was 
where you would wish him to go. So— «o — my 
dear young lady, your eyes ask me a hundred 
questions at once. Well, you will be answered 
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in Tom's room, though Tom is out, safely wrap- 
ped up in newspaper sat the office. For this " 
— with a cheery laugh — "is the address I gave." 
As he spoke, Mr. Bagot opened the door for 
Dorothy, and after he had closed it upon her, 
went downstairs, whistling and treading noisily. 
But neither of the occupants of his brother's 
little bachelor sitting-room heard a sound of this. 

At last the girl was held within her father's 
arms ! At last the father s happy eyes rested 
on the face that was dearest to him in the 
world, and yet which he so long had shrunk 
from looking upon! At last! And while he 
kissed her, as if he never could leave off, her 
glad cry of " Father 1'^ seemed to fill and 
satisfy his hungry heart. 

It was quite a long time after this before any 
sensible words were uttered by either father or 
child; and even then they were interrupted 
often for loving words of nonsense, or a fond 
caress. But at last Dorothy, heaving a long 
sigh as if her heart were overcharged with 
happiness, asked him of his long silence. 
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'^Not that it seems to matter now in this 
good hour," she said. 

*'Did it matter much even then, Jerry?" her 
father asked, with tender drollery. 

« Oh, so much !" 

He looked down into the sweet grave face, 
then drew her close within his arm and kissed 
her again. 

" My pet, it mattered more to me ; yet mj^ 
worst fear was lest you should doubt my love. 
Stay, I can tell you without many words ; and 
Mr. Bagot has most kindly given me this op- 
portunity of seeing my little girl alone. He 
stopped my going on to Lynhead, and promised 
you should meet me here. I did not know then 
that you had left Mr. Yorkers house. You must 
tell me of that afterwards ; and all will be right 
now. I telegraphed from Liverpool to Lady 
Letitia, because I had, in a certain sense, con- 
fided you to her charge, and I fancied she would 
have kindly felt still a remnant of that respon- 
sibility. Why do you shudder? Was she worse 
than her word to my little girl for that short 
time ?" 
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'* I do not mind her ; I do not think of her," 
said Dorothy, with the impetuosity of real pain; 
as her thoughts flew from that waiting time in 
Dover to the story she had only this morning 
heard. "But oh, father, how I longed for 
you I" 

"At that time, my pet, I was lying ill in 
Paris — very ill. Oh, I am all right now I" he 
added^ with a laugh, and tenderly stroking her 
bright hair as she studied his face. ''I got 
well again, though I suppose it was scarcely 
expected of me. It was a fever of some kind ; 
but we will forget it now. I was, when con- 
scious, terribly anxious about you, but solaced 
myself with the reflection that Lady Letitia 
had promised to keep you in her care until I 
joined you, and would do so, even though I 
should be late. Well, dear, as soon as I was 
able to sit up again, and was allowed to read 
my letters, a great surprise awaited me. I 
found the letters Mr. Pagh had forwarded to 
me of — my wife's, and all my plans were 
changed, just as I began to feel that I soon 
might join you. Jerry, if you had known the 
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agony it was to me to read those letters her 
dear hand had traced so long ago, you would 
understand how it was I had for twelve long 
years been too weak and cowardly to even see 
— her child. I could not bear it 1" 

" I understand," said Dorothy, gently, for the 
broken, agitated voice told her much. 

*' Even as a child you were so exactly like 
her that I felt it would bring back the old 
agony, and that another parting would be — for 
me — another death. All through your school- 
days I travelled and employed myself without 
settling at the old home, avoiding my child, 
but always grateful to hear of her and from 
her, and looking forward to be a stronger and 
a happier fellow when her studying days should 
be over, and we need not be separated again. 
This was my one consoling thought when I felt 
I had been restored to life after that illness in 
Paris ; but suddenly one hour showed me that 
it could not yet be. 'Your mother had never 
spoken to me, dear, of this wish of hers that, 
after your studies were over, you should go for 
a time to the English home where she was so 
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generously received and loved; but I under- 
stood it all as I read what she had written — 
years ago, when perhaps she felt the time too 
far away to speak of it — death came suddenly 
at last, dear. She had told me all her wishes 
thus, sending the letters to Mr. Pugh, to be 
given, some to you, some to me, and one to 
Mr. Yorke, when your education was complete. 
She begged me to let you fulfil this wish of 
hers — to try if you could repay in any way, 
however small, the debt of love she owed them 
— and to leave you to fulfil it unhelped, unhin- 
dered, undisturbed. This set me deeply pon- 
dering, Jerry — but I must drop that old name 
now, my darling, mustn't I ? I felt that I could 
not bear another parting so soon, and then 
another silence, so I decided that, instead of 
taking my little girl with me back to the States, 
I would go alone and wind up my affairs there, 
and so return to be free for our life together — 
either roving or at rest, just as my child should 
choose. Thus I should leave you free to fulfil 
your mother's wish unbiassed, even as she de- 
sired. I fear 1 thought it an eccentric and 
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rather childish idea ; bat her wish was always 
ray wish, whatever hers might be ; and you are 
too like her, dear one, not to have acted just 
as she would have done," 

"Oh, father," said Dorothy, in a low, sad 
voice, " wherever she would have done good, I 
did — only — harm." 

" Of course I arranged with Pugh to hear 
constantly of you. I could not have been satis- 
fied without that; and Mr. Bagot crossed to 
Paris and arranged all with me, after I had 
telegraphed to them that I should go to the 
States, instead of to England. Mr. Pugh is one 
of the good friends she made when she was — 
just as her child is now." 

" How grateful she was I" sighed Dorothy^ 
softly stroking the hand at her waist, as her 
father kissed her for the hundredth time. ''And 
I know how good they could be to — anyone." 

*'They were indeed to her, my pet, and to 
you, as I soon knew. I heard everything from 
Pugh ; and I was so proud and glad ; yet 
jealous, too, of everyone at Lynhead ^-especially 
of the squire." 
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" I am glad you heard, father," sighed Doro- 
thy, wondering why those words should have 

relieved her so; "but I Yet Mr. Pugh 

thought he made me always comfortable by his 
constant assurance that I should hear from you 
presently." 

"Now tell me more of yourself, dear. We 
must go soon ; and I have so much to hear." 

" But are we to separate again ?" 

" Only for a day, of course. You must win 
your friend's permission to go on to Lynhead 
with me to-morrow." 

** To Lynhead ? Oh, father, no 1 I have 
forfeited their — love; and ungratefully repaid 
their kindness !" 

"Nonsense, nonsense! Then how did my 
little girl manage to win all hearts? And — 
has she left hers in the quaint and beautiful 
old place I You see I know it, though I was 
never within twenty miles of it, and have not 
yet heard your description." 

" You know it from what mother has said ?" 
asked Dorothy, softly. 

" That " — with a sigh — *^ was the Lynhead of 
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twenty years ago ; but the Lynhead of the 
present is as well known to me, and through 
one who loved it still more dearly. One of the 
Yorkes has been with me all these months." 
« Father !" 

"Yes, dear. Why such wonderful astonish- 
ment? I mean the squire's eldest son. He 
was always your mother's friend — boy as he was 
— and mine afterwards. He chanced to be in 
Paris when I was there ; and he stuck to me 
kindly, and nursed me like a woman. He was, 
in fact, just what — having listened to your 
mother — you would imagine a Yorke to be. 
But I believe there was another boy whom she 
loved even better, and a sister who died — ^you 
were her namesake, Geraldine. The others 
were mere children. This eldest son, Josslyn, 
though he has dropped the Josslyn now, is the 
only one you do not know. He is, as it were, 
separated from his family. There has been no 
quarrel ; but there was a suspicion against him ; 
and he was too proud to refute it, because he 
had in stern reality most sorely hurt his father's 
pride and honour, and as he felt his exile was 
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deserved for one fault, he would not deny a 
greater one. I am confident that he felt sure it 
was not really credited against him. It was 
the whisper of a heartless crime, and would 
have been as impossible to him as — well, as 
the genial friendship I have experienced from 
him, and the generosity I have witnessed in 
him, would be to a man who could commit it I 
But he knew that in one way he had dragged 
down the good old name ; and so he tacitly 
accepted his banishment from home. Then, 
being restless and alone, he wisely came with 
me, as pleasant a companion, Jerry — Dorothy, 
as your poor lonely father could have had, the 
company of his little girl being denied him." 

" And he is with you here ?" asked Dorothy ; 
while her father wondered over her sudden 
paleness. 

" Not in Mr. Bagot's rooms, dear, certainly, 
but in London — yes. Why, he is as innocent 
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" Oh, I know, I know," the girl said, eagerly ; 
" and I want to speak to you of him ! Will 
you do me a great, great favour? Will you 
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come to see me at Mr. Uaneome's house, and 
briog Mr. Yorke ? This is the address." 

As she hurriedly and nervonsly spoke, her 
face pale in her intense anxiety, bnt her eyes 
radiantly bright, she wrote the address at Mr. 
Bagofs table. 

** Bnt I heard that yon were visiting yonr 
old friend Miss Baring." 

** Oh, I forgot yon knew T' she said, pnshing 
back her hair, with a smile that was first sorry 
and then glad. ^'Yes, &ther, I am visiting 
Tmth ; and Mr. Hancome is her nncle. Will 
yon bring Mr. Yorke there, and never mention 
Truth's name to him f I will tell yon why." 

Then gravely, in a few words, she told 
Truth's story — now, when she felt at last she 
could — and just as gravely then, he told her 
Josslyn Yorke's, as he knew it. 

*'May it be to-day that you will come?" 
pleaded Dorothy. " What time exactly — 
exactly? Shall we say four — ^to the minute? 
Will you, father?" 

**Too late. I cannot wait for four. Say 
three. And we are to be to the minute, 
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are we? I must have you all to myself." 
** You are sure Mr. Yorke will come ?" 
" Indeed he will, to see my little girl. He 
has been looking forward to it, and he well may, 
after all I have dinned into his weary ears 
about her. He is rather too indifferent to ladies, 
I think, and I often tell him he is more like 
a widower than an unmarried man. My dear, 
you are actually trembling. You must not feel 
things so, or I shall take you to the backwoods, 
where you can have no one to feel for but your 
old dad. Now for violent shopping! You 
shall see how well I can choose dresses and 
jewels and luxuries you've never even dreamed 
of. How beautiful I will make you, my own 

pet, though as for that I need not " 

" I want to speak to you." 
" Plenty of time, dear. You shall speak to 
me all day and every day, and of everybody — 
with one exception. Spare me Lady Letitia 

Chilton. Now for the sealskins and ^" 

"No, father, nothing, please. I have you." 
" I fear," said Mr. Quentin, a little huskily, 
" that you have been but scantily supplied with 
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money, pet ; but that was one of — the arrange- 
ments. You were not to go as a rich girl 
among your mother's kind friends, who were 
not rich. You could have done nothing then, 
though you must be a little older before you 
can understand the subtleties of that question. 
Never mind that now. You will have every- 
thing that money can buy." 

*' Father'' — Dorothy stood facing him, her 
hands in his, and her eyes beautiful in their 
tender earnestness — " I guess one thing. I was 
told to tell everything to Mr. Pugh — everything 
that I thought could benefit anyone at Lyn- 
head — and, father, I think you did things for 
them — through Mr. Pugh. I told him of that 
Mr. Hoffmann, and — did you pay him ? And it 
all seemed so natural and right, as Mr. Bagot 

put it ; and Oh, father, I see now I And 

that poor Miss Rosahn's legacy ! I had only to 
wish, and all was done." 

" It was not much," said Mr. Quentin, tran- 
quilly ; " not much to do in gratitude for what 
they had done for her, Jerry; and I could not 
get at Anthony's debts, and so save Trevor's 
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commission. I did just what I could, and it 
was easier while I was unknown, and you were 
there as a girl with a small allowance, and a 
father who was not only not rich, but not even 
considerate for her. Thank Heaven that's all 
at an end now ! The three months your mother 
fixed upon as the shortest time, are more than 
over, and once more you are my little girl — mine 
only. And you have no idea how rich 1 am, 
Jerry !" 

" And so am I — now," the girl said, softly. 

" Then off we go for the satins and pearls 
and feathers." 

" Father, please first let me go back and see 
Truth and prepare her. Are you quite, quite 
sure that Mr. Yorke will come ?" 

"I wish I were as quite, quite sure, dear, that 
he would come with us afterwards to Lyn- 
head." 

" Perhaps he will go," said Dorothy, sadly, 
*' when he hears of his brother's illness. But I 
can never go, father — not even with you I Not 
even you can persuade me, knowing what I 
have done. May I tell you this afternoon? 
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We two shall be together. Oh, what joy it is 
to have you !" 

And the girl's tremulous lips fell softly on his 
sleeve, as if her joy were far too deep for words. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood's best play." 



" "VrO wonder you were long away to-day, 
-^^ Dorothy! I only marvel how you could 
come back to me at all from your father. Do 
you know I was haunted for months by your 
pitiful disappointment at Dover? Why did he 
not come back with you ? Dull as our house is, 
he would have had you." 

"He is coming," said Dorothy, her cheeks 
brightly pink, as she glanced at a gorgeous 
timepiece on a cheffonier near Truth's low 
chair. She had chatted brightly all through 
luncheon ; but now that she and Miss Baring 
were alone, and three o'clock drawing so near, 
her calmness became an effort to her. 
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^^ Trutb,^ she said^ sitting childishlj at Tmth s 
niAe upon the thick white rag, and looking 
down as she laid Troth's cool hand against 
her cheek, " what do you think that I would 
give if some one loved me as Josslyn Torke 
loves you?*' 

<* Did love me once— ^r thought he did," was 
the sad correction. " It will never be so for 
you, Dorothy. I believe some women are born 
to love, and some to be loved. There is a great 
diflference." 

"Either would be unhappiness by itself," 
said Dorothy, struggling against the memories 
Truth's words had evoked. " If I tell you one 
thing, Truth, you will know how I can — feel 

for you. I too love Josslyn Yorke Oh, 

my dear, do not start so I" 

*' It is not true 1" panted the elder girl. 

" Yes, it is true," said Dorothy, gravely. " I 
love him as— I suppose '' — humbly — " as wo- 
men generally love. But I have done what 
will separate me from him for ever. Is that not 
^orse than your separation V* 

•*Who1 Whot" faltered Truth, her white 
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and stricken face telling all Dorothy could wish 
to know of the vigorous life of the love which 
she had tried to represent as dead. 

'* Oh, Truth, my dear," cried Dorothy, seeing 

this, " what pain I must have given you ! But 

I will cure all with my good news. Truth, I 

never saw the josslyn Yorke you love. As 

you " — with a faint, tender smile — " never saw 

the Josslyn Yorke I — so dearly love. Go back 

in your memory, Truth, to that day at Dover 

when you showed me those few pages in your 

diary. Yes, you remember — I see you do. 

When I went to Lynhead, I remembered this 

always. I never could forget what I had read, 

and what you had suffered ; and Josslyn — the 

eldest son it seemed, as you had said — was the 

only one whom I could never make my friend. 

Your face, your sorrow always came between. 

Oh, my dear, my dear, all this while, as I 

knew afterwards, I was fighting in my heart 

against a love which was stronger than — my 

life r 

** And he?" asked Truth, below her breath. 
'*He loved me and told me so, and never 
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understood. Oh, bow be — bo manly, so tmtb- 
ful, 80 straightforward— must have wondered 

over my Ah, what word is there to tell of 

my mean prejudice and hateful behaviour? When 
I understood, it was too late. That is all my 
story. My life's story, I think, ends there. 
You understand^ Truth? The Josslyn Yorke 
you knew and loved had gone away, and his 
younger brother had to take the name — all the 
three brothers had been baptised Josslyn — ^and 
became his father's heir. The eldest son was 
never mentioned, and so I had no clue, and 
only knew — too late. But it is of your friend I 
want to tell you. Years ago he, in a boyish, 
heedless way ; but I do not excuse him, as per- 
haps you will/' with a brave little smile, " was 
led into proposing marriage to a lovely, worth- 
less, low-born girl who lived in scarce honest 
poverty near Lynhead. He had soon repented 
of his infatuation, and had unmistakably shown 
her so. She told me this herself — oh, you 
may stare, my dear, but I am not like you, you 
know ; I had a dear old potter grandfather, 
and I go to curious places and speak to curious 
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people — and that, when she and a very schem- 
ing mother failed to win him to a fulfilment of 
this promise, she in desperation followed him 
to Cornwall. When even that step was un- 
availing, they — others perhaps assisting or 
advising — invented a wicked lie against him, 
and sent to Lynhead, to his father, a man who 
was paid to swear that he had been bribed 
by young Mr. Yorke to cause the death of 
his aunt, whose wealth he was to inherit. This 
man's oath was never contradicted by young 
Mr. Yorke — Ah, Truth, how good it is to see 
you smile at the possibility of such guilt I They 
say he was too proud ; but of course, my dear, 
he knew that no one who cared for him ever 
would believe it, while he knew himself to 
blame in the other matter. Though his father 
would not pay that sailor to keep silence, as the 
man had expected, he did believe what the wo- 
man told of his son's promise to her daughter — 
which she represented as a late promise, and 
not of years before — and so told him he would 
have to marry the woman, but that she should 
never fill his mother's place; and so his second 
VOL. III. R 
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son should be his heir, being Josslyn Yorke 
from that day — his firstborn being as if dead to 
him. He — he " — Dorothy went on, unconscious 
of the strange tenderness in her tones — " was 
always his father's favourite, and I have heard 
that some were glad. But he never considered 
himself heir to Lynhead and eldest son — never, 
even though his brother wrote no word to any 
of them, and they did not know even where he 
was. No, he never accepted the position ; and 
when he had to sell out of the Army, not for 
his own fault, he even went into business. 
Truth, you understand all now ? The eldest 
son was in Norway — now you understand? — 
when his father's letter reached him; and you 
know now why he left you. You see now why 
he could not marry while this woman and her 
mother held over him the threat of going to 
law if he neglected his promise to her. That 
would have broken his father's hearty so he has 
married no one. I have heard that he did not 
—does not fret for his inheritance, because he 
loves his brother very dearly, and because he 
has the fortune his aunt left him ; but I know 
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Jie has fretted for some one he loves. And 
now, Truth dear, I have seen the woman who 
lured him to that boyish courtship — though 
that is no excuse for any man, and you must 
not say it is — and she is married ; so he is free. 
You understand, dear ? I went to her for his 
father's sake, and all is clear now. Oh, Truth " 
— tenderly touching the pale, dark face which 
had lost now all its coldness and all its bitter- 
ness — "is it not your blessing now to love and 
to be beloved ?" 

**But/' faltered Truth, her fingers strained in 
their clasp, " he will never come to me. It is 
so long ago. He has forgotten me." 

"I do not think so," Dorothy answered, 
calmly as it seemed ; " but perhaps father will 
know." 

"Your father, Dorothy! Is it possible?" 
cried Truth, looking nervously up at her com- 
panion, who had risen now. 

" It is very possible," said Dorothy, with a 
smile. " It is three o'clock — at last." 

Almost at that very moment she heard the 
footsteps, and went slowly from Truth's side, 

r2 
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crogSTDg the large, bright room quite caJmly. as 
it seemed, thongh her heart was beating wildly 
in her fear of having been nnwise. 

** Mr. Qoentin," a servant announced, jnst as 
she reached the door; and Dorothy, meeting 
her father, and linking her hand in his arm, led 
him away ; while the gentleman who was with 
him passed mechanically on into the room« and 
the door was closed upon him and Troth. 

"Now come with me," said Mr. Quentin, 
gaily. " There are a hundred things I long to 
buy you. I must be doing something for my 
little girl." 

It was a very happy afternoon the father and 
daughter spent together, though Dorothy's 
thoughts went so often longingly to that sick- 
room at Lynhead, and sometimes anxiously to 
Truth ; and, when they returned, Dorothy had 
indeed been lavishly supplied with loving gifts. 

" I hope Mr. Yorke will still be here," she 
said, when they reached the house again. '* 1 
liked his face." 

" Why, you could have caught only a passing 
glimpse, dear I" 
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" But that showed me ; and I knew him 
before by his photograph." 

" Oh, I see I Well, I like it too ; end you and 
I know life better than that Roman fogy did 
who four thousand years ago advised us not to 
judge men by the countenance. I shall be glad 
to see you and him becoming friends." 

But a surprise awaited them. Though Miss 
Baring met them with a glad face which Doro- 
thy scarcely recognized, Mr. Yorke had left her 
an hour before. 

"In telling him," Truth simply said, "all 
that you had said to me, Dorothy, of course I 
spoke of his brother's illness ; and after that he 
never hesitated for a moment. I think he had 
meant to go ever since he knew Mr. Bagot 
oould tell Mr. Yorke the truth about what 
Dorothy had discovered ; but he would not *' — 
blushing vividly — "have gone quite so soon 
unless he had heard that sad news of his 
brother. Then he would not delay even for — 
would not miss the very first train. It seemed 
as if he could not bear such an anxiety^ and he 
was determined to catch the express." 
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"Were yoa very sorry!" asked Dorothy^ 
wistfully, unaware that her eyes betrayed how 
this very determination had won her heart. 

** I was glad," said Truth, loyally. " It wa» 
like him. Mr. Quentin, he begged you would 
follow him." 

** You hear that, Jer — Dorothy ? How soon 
can you be ready ?" 

'^ 1 cannot come, father. I could not do such 
a — a — dishonourable thing for any persuasions 
— even of yours, dear — not any " — with quaint 
firmness. " Mr. Bagot will tell you why. I have 
told all to Truth, It would be wicked, father ; and 
— oh ! go alone — do, ray dear ; and I shall hear 
from you, and be so grateful, and — and happier." 

'* Then what shall I say for you ?" 

"Nothing — nothing. They will never ask. 
They would never listen. You will understand^ 
when they tell you all, how they can never for- 
give me," 

" I am not afraid," said Mr. Quentin, with a 
kiss. *' Then, if you wish it, I will go by the 
first morning train, if I may spend the evening 
here, Miss Baring." 
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Very warmly and pleasantly Truth seconded 
this plan — having indeed never meditated any 
other — while Dorothy still was lost in wonder 
over the change in her. 

** Aren^t you very happy, Truth ?" she whis- 
pered once; and even the smile was answer 
enough. 

" He has loved me ever since, Dorothy," she 
whispered back ; '* only me. And I was " 

" Yes ; you were," said Dorothy, with a quaint 
little nod. 

All through the evening Dorothy clung al- 
most childishly to her father, as if his presence 
saved her from her sad and frightened thoughts, 
while Truth sat often wrapped in happy mus- 
ing, unconscious of their 'very presence; but, 
when Mr. Quentin rose to leave, they were 
all sorry that the peaceful hours were at an 
end. 

'* Is there really no message to take to any- 
one at Lynhead from my little girl ?" he asked, 
as he bade her good night. 

" No, father, indeed. You would try to ex- 
cuse and justify me, and it was too great a 
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wrong. But in time perhaps — ^in a long time — 
if I pray, and wait " 

His tender kiss interrupted her ; but his words 
were suspiciously brief. 

From his cab he looked back and saw the two 
girls standing in the brightly-lighted hall, look- 
ing after him ; and he smiled, and thought what 
a pretty picture they made^ and what a great 
beautifier joy was, though even in her perfect 
content Truth Baring was not beautiful as was 
bis daughter in the gravity of this parting 
moment. 

On the seventh evening after this, Mr. Bagot 
looked on just the same picture, and thought 
how fear and trouble and suspense could change 
even the youngest and prettiest of faces. Doro- 
thy had come out into the hall, hearing his 
voice, and again was standing in the lamplight, 
Truth beside her, anxious and loving. 

Mr. Bagot had stood silent for a few moments, 
and by this had puzzled Dorothy, as he had 
never puzzled her by his most random and 
irrelevant speeches ; then he had looked down 
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at Truth — not Dorothy — and asked her whether 
Miss Quentin could be at Euston within one 
hour, and he would meet her there and take 
charge of her. 

'^Why?" — the word was a cry as it came 
from Dorothy's lips. 

"Because," said the lawyer, addressing her 
now almost sternly, " you had better come with 
me to Lynhead by the next train. Miss Quentin, 
if you wish to see again, and bid farewell to, 
your old friend Josslyn Yorke." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

^' My thought must fly to rest on thee, 
And would — ^though worlds should intervene." 

TTvURING the drive to Euston Dorothy was 
•*-^ very silent, feeling no constraint in Truth's 
presence, because Truth now knew all. 

Mr. Bagot seemed very much engrossed, and 
even brusque, but it only made Dorothy more 
anxious not to be a trouble to him, or a tie upon 
him. He chose a carriage where an elderly lady 
and gentleman sat opposite to each other ; and 
he put down a handful of illustrated papers 
beside Dorothy when she had taken her seat. 
Then, while Truth still stood at the door, he 
went away again to fetch her a novel, and, 
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after hurrying at the last minute into the recesa 
opposite to her, he rose, when they were fairly 
off, and settled himself at the farther end of the 
compartment, on the same side as she sat, with 
the elderly lady between them. From that 
moment he seemed to be buried in his papers ; 
and Dorothy fancied that he did not once again 
glance towards her. Long afterwards she won- 
dered what the novel had been which she held 
open in her hands while she gazed from the 
window, not even seeing the autumn landscape 
through which she flew. But, when the train 
ran into the Northeaton station, her suspense 
was so acute and painful that she dared not 
look whether anyone awaited them upon the 
platform, but leaned back, with blanched lips 
as well as cheeks, while Mr. Bagot passed her 
and descended. 

"No one to meet us," he said, giving her his 
hand ; " but I daresay a carriage is here." Yet, 
when he found there was not, it struck Dorothy 
curiously that he was relieved. " We shall soon 
be there," he muttered, as they stood waiting 
for a cab to draw up ; but after that he again 
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relapsed into eilence and left Dorothy to her 
own thoughts. 

How often she had passed along this familiar 
road, both alone and with others 1 How often 
lately with Mr. Yorke — oftenest of all, perhaps, 
with Anthony — yet the one recollection which 
filled her heart and memory was that summer 
evening drive with Josslyn, when he had told 
her what she was to him, and eihe had seemed 
so cruel and so frivolous. Dreamily she looked 
across at the grand old avenue, still closed, and 
remembered how the squire had told her it was 
to be opened for his funeral. Ah, he had never 
thought of any other funeral going from Lyn- 
headl 

How beautiful the old house looked this 
afternoon, touched by the frail bright autumn 
sunshine 1 No one met them even at the porch, 
and Dorothy walked sadly up the quadrangle. 
Carpe diem quam How even the half-de- 
faced old motto round the dial, which it was 
such a habit of hers to read in passing, mocked 
her now! Mr. Bagot still lingered with the 
cabman ; and Dorothy was suddenly aware of 
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a new blank loneliness. Was she for the first 
time in her life to ring the great entrance-bell 
as if she were a stranger? Yes, for surely it 
was right that she should be a stranger now. 
Her fingers closed upon the iron handle hang- 
ing beside the wide old oaken door ; but while 
she hesitated — positively flinching from the act 
— the door was opened ; and she looked up to 
meet Anthony's silent gaze. He did not speak, 
but he threw the door wide and gave her both 
his hands ; and this friendly unexpected greet- 
ing brought the tears to her eyes. But they 
were only few and painful tears, and did not 
fall ; they only added to the great sorrow in 
her eyes. 

In another moment Sophy's kiss was on her 
cheek ; and suddenly there seemed to her be- 
wildered senses to be quite a crowd of faces, all 
saddened by the sorrow she had come to meet 
— so she felt, unconscious that her own hopeless 
thoughts could see them only thus. 

" Come up to your room," whispered Sophy,, 
seeing that the girl was dazed. " Come." And 
Sophy led her along the quaint old passage* 
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which she seemed to have left so long ago, and 
talked to her almost cheerfully — Sophy was 
always so easily won from any anxiety ! " Ethel 
has not gone away, you see," she said, speaking 
almost briskly while she helped Dorothy to un- 
dress, and vainly tried to make her take some 
refreshment. " She was staying, you know, for 
the wedding ball ; but we had to put that off, 

of course ; and she would not leaVe me 

What made you shiver? By the way, you did 
not seem a bit astonished to see Alice, Doro- 
thy." Alice ! Had she been among them ? 
There must be no hope indeed if Alice had 
<5ome home. " We did not send for her, but 
she heard. Are you ready, dear ?" 

Dorothy turned, half gropingly putting her 
hand into Sophy's ; but, as the two girls went 
silently downstairs together, and up to the 
bright wood fire in the hall, not only were 
Dorothy's eyes dim and bewildered, so that she 
could not at first distinguish the faces, but a 
surging sound in her ears made the voices un- 
intelligible. Yet of her father's absence she 
was acutely cognisant; and its explanation 
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seemed clear to her — he would not witness her 
grief! She thought long hours were dragging 
by while she kept at Sophy's side ; but they 
were only moments, and her gentle answers 
never betrayed that pathetic cry in her heart — 
that no one could know how she loved him, or 
they would let her go to him, if only for that 
terrible farewell. She could not ask for hin), 
though again and again she tried to school 
herself to utter the words. She heard some 
one inquiring anxiously after Truth, and she 
knew this must be the squire's eldest son. 
Could she ask him ? She lifted her eyes with a 
wistful, searching look ; and he sm'iled. 

" I wish she were at Lynhead now," he said, 
as if she too must be thinking of Truth ; " but 
when Alice returns she will win her friendship ; 
and I may fetch her soon." 

No, she could not ask even this brother of 
Josslyn's; and she was wondering why she 
was glad that he was so much more like 
Anthony than Josslyn, when suddenly he 
turned and looked away from her. Then they 
all seemed to turn ; and she looked eagerly 
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where they were looking, vaguely feeling that 
some one was coming who would tell her of 
him — ^his doctor, perhaps ! But in an instant 
she lifted her hands to her temples, as if that 
would quiet the wild tumult at her heart ; for 
there was Josslyn coming to her, his figure 
wasted, but with the old upright bearing still — 
as he came straight to her ; his face thin and 
delicate as she had never seen it, but the eyes 
beautiful and steadfast — seeing only her. Her 
breath was hurried and painful ; but, when he 
took both her hands in his, and she met his 
look of wordless gratitude, her eyes held his, 
beautiful with perfect happiness. Just then 
her father came behind her and laid one geutle 
hand upon her shoulder, speaking a little 
brokenly — 

" It was a stratagem, my dear. We could 
not get you here by other means, so we deceiv- 
ed you a little. I had tried in vain, and others 
tried ; and you were making everyone anxious 
as well as impeding somebody's recovery. So 
I consented when Mr. Bagot proposed this little 
deception, which yet was no deception." 
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** Consented under protest," amended the 
lawyer, in quite his old boisterous manner, 
"I had a great deal of difficulty in making 
anyone see the thing as I saw it ; but people 
always come round to my way of thinking — 
if they are sound in the brain. I had to l^ave 
a note for Miss Baring, explaining all ; I 
could not trust her to know before we were safely 
oflF. Ah, it takes a man of law, successfully to 
execute a fraud — not that this is a fraud, 
though — not a bit of it, Miss Quentin — for 
this is indeed your farewell to — and your last 
sight of — ^your old friend, Josslyn Yorke. As 
soon as you are thoroughly reconciled to that, 
we may pronounce him to be no more." 

^*And offer a welcoming hand to Trevor,'^ 
put in Mr. Quentin, suiting the action to the 
words, and so releasing Dorothy's hands. 

"Mr. Bagot did not tell me of this plan of 
his, Dorothy," Trevor said, in quiet earnestness. 
" I suppose he guessed that I never should have 
agreed. I knew — as, we all did — that you 
would not come; but I was hastening to get 
well, that I might fetch you." 

VOL. III. S 
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"Dorothy," whispered Alice, "this is very 
trying for Trevor, He ought to go into our 
sitting-room. He is accustomed to the old 
giant sofa there." 

'*Help me," he asked her, gently laying his 
hand upon her dark cloth sleeve, but without 
leaning. 

With a grave and anxious face, she led him 
into the familiar room, while yet there was a 
perfect tempest in her heart. But, when they 
had entered the room, he drew his hand away 
and closed the door, leaning against it, his face 
growing paler even than it had been. 

" Dorothy," he said, ** have you come back — 
to me ? Or only — as it was before ?" 

** It never can be as it was before," she an- 
swered, brokenly, *'I must go away again, 
unless you can forgive me ?" 

" Forgive my Dorothy, do you forget 

you saved my life ?" 

" Saved you 1 I ? Oh, I wish you knew ; it 
is so terrible to tell ! It was my fault. It was 
I who— did all." 

" I understand," he said, gently, with none of 
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the horror Dorothy had feared to see. ** I 
fieemed to guess, even at first ; then what 
Bagot told me made it clearer ; and then my 
brother knew all, having heard it from your 
friend. Dorothy, you saved me from death, 
and you saved D'Eresby from — worse. It was 
no injury to me." 

" Oh, yes !" she cried. " It seemed as if I 
did not care for your suffering— though it 
almost killed me — or for justice for you. In 
^very way it was all my fault." 

" I know — at least, I think I know,' dear, for 
I of all men ought — what you were to him, 
poor fellow ! Do you think I forget that day I 
saw you first in Dover — the sunrise of my life — 
when you stood in danger yourself to help that 
obstinate woman ? I asked you if you always 
stood by your friends in the time of danger. 
You have indeed." 

"Then I was not your friend," she said, softly, 
with pained and anxious questioning in her eyes. 

" No, not my friend," he answered, with pas- 
sionate quietness, " but my love — my blessing 1 
Is it, Dorothy ?" 

s2 
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" Is it what ?" she questioned, very low. 

" Dorothy, have you brought me the gift for 
which I have longed, and striven, and prayed t 
I know that you and Avory have parted. 
Dorothy, are you my own at last 1" 

*^ If you still care." 

" My own 1" he whispered, drawing her to 
him with a tearless sob. " At last my own T 
But " — ^his face still very pale, though his ey ea 
were glad and steadfast — " I must remind you 
of one thing, Dorothy. I am not what I was 

when first I asked you for your love, my 

I must not take my gift until you understand." 

" You came in here to lie down," suggested 
Dorothy, demurely. 

"That was Alice's excuse," he said, with a 
smile. " I have left off being quite dependent ;^ 
and, if I had not, this joyful day would have 
cured me. But I must tell you, my— I 
never considered myself my father's heir, Doro- 
thy; and, if any power of mine would have 
prevented it, it would have been prevented in 
any case. But others thought me so ; and I 
am nothing now. I would like to tell you how 
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generous Josslyn has been. He wished me still 
to be— what my father had made me ; but I 
would not, of course. I ought to tell you this 
before I let you give yourself to me. I am 
only a man of business." 

*' I am proud of men of business," the girl 
said, sedately linking one of her fingers into a 
button-hole of his coat. " My ideal man is the 
potter of the last generation, only equalled, 
I think, by a general merchant of the present 
day." 

*' Oh, Dorothy, my blessing, there is one thing 
morel I am a poor man too, and not even 
strong as I was when 1 pleaded so daringly for 
jour love before. I'm only a weak effeminate 
fellow just now I" 

" Only a weak effeminate fellow just now 1" 
she reiterated, with gentle drollery. ** Only a 
poor man ! Only a man of business I And one 
thing more. Only" — the wild-rose colour 
deepening richly in her cheeks — **my heart's 
beloved 1" 

*^And you do not call me mean,'' he said, 
•drawing her closely in his arms, his chest 
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heaving with emotion, " for trying to win my 
beloved while my life ranst have struggles and 
defeats ?" 

**I am no judge," said Dorothy, quaintly ; 
** but for not taking what your brother offered I 
like you better." 

" And for winning my heart's darling now I 
am poor ?" 

** You did not," she said, softly stroking the 
thin, brown hand she held. " That was done 
long ago. And so," she added, presently, ia 
his weighty silence, " you are not Josslyn now ? 
I am so glad. It was Josslyn whom I unjustly 
and wickedly despised before I saw him. It 
was Josslyn whom I would not even like. But 
it is Trevor," in a happy whisper, " whom I 
more than liked, and so 'tis straight at last. As 
for being poor, how could you be so, yet have 
given me now all that I need or wish — I, always 
so covetous and greedy !" 

** I have given you nothing now, my best and 
dearest. All of mine — all of me — was yourB 
even from that first hour in Dover, only grow- 
ing to be more yours through every hour since. 
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You could not even faintly guess how I loved 
you. You would not let me tell you," 

"I knew though," she said, gently; "and 
I " 

" And you ?" he questioned, eagerly, 

"I — ^loved you— quite as well/^ 

" What, darling mine ?" 

'' You heard." 

"Yes," he answered, with the laugh so long 
unheard ; " but give me the bliss of hearing it 
again, my best beloved." 

'' It is rather cold," observed Dorothy, with a 
backward glance. 

"Not for you, dear love," he ^.nswered, 
understanding her. "You always loved fresh 
air ; and, if I closed that window, you would 
only open it again, or dislike the fire. These 
arrangements have helped me to get well." 

" Then I love the fire and the open windows," 
said the girl, with happy earnestness. "' I was 
afraid only for you." She had tempted him 
now to the comfortable old sofa ; but he only 
leaned against the wide end, his arm still round 
her, and his eyes dwelling fondly on her face. 
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** It was such a terrible time !" she said^ below 
her breath. 

" Oh, no 1" he answered, re-assuringly. " The 
bullet was most cleverly extracted ; there is not 
much depth under a man's ear for it to cut into. 
As our Army surgeons would say, my wounds 
healed on the first intention. So much depends 
on a man^s constitution." 

** The fall, they say, made it so much more 
dangerous." 

" Yes, I suppose so ; and that was entirely 
my own fault. I had no right to be mooning 
there with my sorrow. Oh, Dorothy, my heart's 
beloved, what do I not owe you that that poor 
fellow died a noble death, instead of " 

*' flush 1" she said, softly, afraid of her own 
thoughts questioning the worth of that selfish 
life for which his had been given. " I wrote — 
I mean Mr. Bagot has been most kind ; and he 
lies just where we paused one day — ^you and I 
— and you talked of him — kindly. Oh, such a 
j heavenly summer day it was 1 And I am going 

to Did you know," with a change of tone, 

\ **that my father is very rich, Trevor, and 
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buys me everything you could think of?'* 

" He will leave nothing for me to buy 
you." 

" You are so poor," said Dorothy, solemnly. 

*^So poorl" he cried, clasping her passion- 
ately. "So poor, with my great giftl But, 
Dorothy, what pleasure can I have in earning, 
save to spend all on you ?" 

*' You are naturally of a jealous disposition, 
Trevor," she observed, reflectively. "You were 
jealous, I remember, even of Mr. Bounderby." 

" You danced with him when you would not 
with me." 

" You did not jump so high 1 You were 
always jealous in old times." 

" You gave me cause, my very loved one." 

" Yes, I was — a viper V^ — with an impatient 
contempt for herself. " But I am not now." 

" And I am not jealous now," he said, with 
earnest quietness, *'and never shall be again. 
I had no hope then — only fear, I can never 
fear again, after your giving me your love.^' 

" Now, Trevor, lie down. I am going away, 
I want " — shyly — "to go for a minute into the 
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squire's room. I want at last to tell him of my 
mother's gratitude to — you all. She had such 
cause for gratitude." 

^^ If she had had ten thousand times what you 
&ncy she had, it would have been all repaid by 
what you have given me this day, my own — 
my own I I cannot believe it !" 

'' I can," she answered, arranging his pillows, 
with a happy light in her lovely eyes ; and he 
took the small white hand in his, drawing off a 
little mourning-ring she wore, and carefully 
measuring how far it went down upon his own 
finger. 

**I do not want a ring," she said, hastily. 
" No ring is needed, Trevor, to — ^bind us." 

" I am not so poor as that, my loved one," he 
said, gently, holding her fingers to his lips. 
" And even if I were, and it cost me a year's 
earnings Going so soon ?" 

"Soon I" she said, with happy laughter in 
her eyes. " I call it late." 

Dorothy did not find Mr. Yorke alone in his 
library ; but still he welcomed her just as he 
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used to do. A gentleman was seating himself 
— a small old gentleman, with such a high bald 
forehead that his twinkling eyes seemed mid- 
way between his brow and chin. 

"Chatfield, this is Dorothy Quentin," Mr. 
Yorke said, giving her her usual seat beside his 
lounging-chair. " Almost another daughter of 
mine." 

" Oh !" said the old merchant, with a scrutiny 
which made Dorothy blush rosily. " Don't I 
remember her mother, Yorke 1" 

" Yes ; you ought " — smiling. 

"I do" — curtly. "Well, what was I say- 
ing ? I haven't been here before, as you may 
be aware, for telegrams told me all, and visitors 
are a bore to folk who are anxious ; but I've 
come now. I hear he gets steadily better. 
The cool weather's in his favour, eh, and his 
manner of life and healthy habits ? A man can 
stand a good deal when his circulation is rapid 
and regular. Still there's a mess somehow, as 
usual, in England. I tell you there won't be a 
proper straightening out till some great 
national calamity overtakes her. So " — with a 
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change of tone — '' you've got your eldest son 
back? Well, be is not to bave Lynhead, of 
course." 

*'He is,*' said the squire, gently laying bis 
band on Dorothy's shoulder as she had half 
risen. " Sit down, dear. Yes, though be de- 
clared he would not take it. He said it would 
not be fair, because he had — in a way — dis- 
graced the old name, and Trevor never bad." 

" Except by going into business. Well, and 
Trevor accepted the position ?" 

^' Indeed he did not, Chatfield. He said be 
never \^ould. Now it has all settled itself, and 
Josslyn says his fortune shall free the old place 
from all its debts, and be will make it the 
Lynhead of my younger days.'' 

" Yes," was the glum acquiescence ; " and in 
the meantime his brother is to dishonour the 
old name by trade — eh? Or will be shirk it 
now?" 

" Trevor is not only intending, but anxious 
to get back to you," said Mr. Yorke, with a 
brightening of the fine old face. " He will dine 
among us presently, and you will see be is on 
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the highway to health. It was a dreadful 
time, though." 

" Yes, yes," was the gruff interruption ; '* I'll 
take that on trust. Yorke, did it ever strike 
you as odd that I said nothing about your son's 
name being in my business ? Oh, well it would 
have struck anyone else; so 'tis the same thing T 
Well, I don't exactly despise the name myself,^ 
but I'm not going to have it on my office doors.. 
I made the business, and I'll be myself the only 
one to kill it. Now why should you snarl r 
he queried, in the squire's patient silence. *' I 
created it and cultivated it, and never had any 
idea of anyone benefiting by it except myself, 
until — well, until that idiotic son of yours pro- 
posed to come to me. I was glad he came vol- 
untarily, though sorry for the cause, Yorke, as 
you may guess. What about Anthony?" — 
abruptly. 

" Josslyn wishes him to be sole agent here," 
returned the squire, cheerfully, " with a fixed 
salary— a handsome salary too — and that he 
should, if he choose, have the agent's house^ 
which I know you always admire. But Josslytt 
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says the lad shall have a year's travel 'first, or 
as much of a year as he chooses. Josslyn is 
so emphatically elder brother to Anthony, as 
Trevor never seemed to be. I fear Anthony 
was always a little jealous of Trevor ; Anthony 
and Josslyn are more alike.'' 

** Yes," assented Mr. Chatfield, curtly. '* As I 
was saying, it pleased me that your lad came 
voluntarily into the business, as it was too late 
then for him to keep the profession he liked. 
He should have come to me in time to save 
that ; but, as he did not, it was — well, it was 
manly to part with it so quietly and wish to 
begin again. I knew it would do him no harm, 
and it gave me a new idea, always a thing to 
be grateful for. I had watched him in his pro- 
fession, as far as I could — Fm afraid I'd always 
a sneaking fondness for the lad — and I'd seen — 
well, not much meanness or dishonour. Then 
I watched him in business, for I was afraid of 
that pride he inherited from my old Balliol 
ohum. But I found I had no need to fear. He 
showed it only in his staunch inflexible upright- 
ness, and was as thoroughly a gentleman 
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among his clerks as among his fellow-oflScers# 
He did the business good, and that's no trifle 
for me to say who made it. But of course," 
the small eyes shrewdly twinkling, "I never 
said this to him. He considered he was work- 
ing his slow way up the long incline to a junior 
partnership, and I let him think it. But there's 
one thing I've come to tell you, and you, Miss 
Quentin, so don't leave us. It hasn't been bliss 
unmixed to me to see him at his desk ; but I've 
one satisfaction. I've made enough — not saved, 
I never had the wit— to drop the business at any 
moment, and secure him sufficient for his fu- 
ture Don't interrupt. I shall stay in the 

concern as long as I like, possibly all my life — 
and then it will be sold ; and that's the reason 
I woVt have his name in it." 

"That is quite fair to Trevor,'^ said the 
squire simply. 

" I don't think he will be short of occupation," 
Mr. Chatfield went on bluntly, " and I still less 
think he will be short of funds to carry out 
his whims. Perhaps he can find a little estate 
near to Liverpool for business purposes, and far 
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enough away for pleasure ; and be can add to it 
like that abominable person in the Psalms. I shall 
get it him if I can. What are you trying to say, 
old friend? Who else is to have my money, 
pray ? That house can be my wedding-present. 
Why, if he doesn't settle within my reach, I 
shall be worried into my grave ; so 'tis for my 
own sake, especially as it is my only chance of 
occasionally meeting my old Balliol chum. Oh, 
what's the use of ever trying to discuss any 
sensible topic in this house, when that inveter- 
ate gong disturbs a man? It's always the 
same here. No peace I" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** The loves of our hearts can rest." 

ON their return to London, Mr. and Mrs, 
Noyes went at once with Josslyn to visit 
Miss Baring, and from that hour Alice sought 
her friendship warmly and affectionately, iintil^ 
a few weeks later, they all went together to 
Lynhead, for the delayed ball which the squire 
considered was owing to Alice, but which also 
now would celebrate Josslyn's return and in- 
troduce his bride-elect. Truth had been met 
with such glad welcome that it was to her a 
day never to be forgotten ; and Dorothy — to 
whom the festive reception chiefly had been 
owing — gazed with keenest delight at her 
friend's happy face, and, in the light of such a 
change as his return had wrought, almost 

VOL. in. T 
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thought Josslyn all that he had seemed to her 
while she read of him, as Truth's loving hand 
had written, on that day in Dover. 

Through those few weeks, Mr. Quentin and 
Dorothy had stayed at Lynhead, only going up 
to town now and then — always together — be- 
cause Mr. Quentin had taken a house there. 
" We old travellers like London for a goal at 
last," he would say; "and I must have a nook 
of my own there, to which, even after we sepa- 
rate, Dorothy, you can come and I can go." 
Yet still he seemed to appreciate the English 
country home, filled as it was with memories 

of his wife. 

Day by day Trevor grew steadily better, 

tmtil he was able to return to Liverpool ; and 

Dorothy would not let the parting be a sad one. 

It was for so short a time, she said, her heart 

filled with gratitude as she remembered the 

long parting which had been spared them. 

Mr, Chatfield found just the estate he wished, 

and purchased it, and Mr. Quentin soon became 

interested and engrossed in its preparation, 

*' I shall be so often there," he explained to the 
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merchant, '* that I must have it to mv taste as 
■well as theirs." And, as Mr. Quentin's was a 
finished, cultured, and rather extravagant 
taste, the carrying out was what he alone could 
accomplish. 

There was one project on which Mr. Yorke's 
heart seemed set ; that was the solemniza- 
tion of his eldest son's marriage at Lynhead. 
Mr. Hancorne oflfered no objection — indeed, 
barely concealed his own delight in the arrange- 
ment — and, when he had desired his niece to 
43pare no expense in her trousseau^ he felt the 
matter to be comfortably oflF his mind. Trevor 
pleaded with Dorothy to let their marriage be 
on the same day as his brother's, and his father 
seconded and urged and solicited this; but 
Dorothy would not listen. ^ 

" No," she said, gently, when Trevor implored 
her, "father cannot spare me." And then, more 
merrily, when he said he would win Mr. Quen- 
tin's consent, " I cannot spare father.^' 

Many plans were discussed for the time fol- 
lowing the wedding, Mr. Quentin decided to 
take Dorothy abroad ; and then it was proposed 

t2 
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that the Lynhead party should join them, when 
Josslya and Truth returned to Lynhead after 
their wedding tour. Ethel determined to go 
with them, Anthony to join them all in Rome^ 
and Trevor to go later and return with them. 

"It will be wiser, Dorothy," her father said to 
her in confidence. " Trevor is very conscientious, 
and has had a long absence from business. Let 
him come to us, as he will be bent on doing, and 
he will be my guest. Then you need not think 
it necessary to travel abroad immediately after 
your marriage. You understand, dear ? A little 
later on, when he will feel he has earned the 
right and power to do it well, you two will 
go together and enjoy it more." 

And Dorothy understood the generous 
thoughtfulness of this arrangement. 

Lady Ermine Courtier had been at Lynhead 
for the ball, but without her brother, and had, 
as usual, taken Dorothy into her confidence, 
but this time with a strange, defensive coldness. 

" You see, Dorothy," she said, " it makes such 
a marked and decided difference to me, Trevor 
being a merchant. He used to be a special 
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friend of mine; but then he posed as the future 
owner of Lynhead, and was at any rate a 
captain in the Royal Artillery. Of course he 
<jan never be the same in my thoughts again." 
And Dorothy said nothing, remembering so 
vividly how Ermine had told her nothing could 
make any diflference in her thoughts of him. 
** I shall come to his brother's wedding," she 
went on ; " then I must pay some visits I have 
long neglected, and probably I shall go to 
Florence, and not be able to be present at your 
marriage, Dorothy. I am very sorry, for I 
think it a most suitable and desirable match. I 
do not think that Sydney will be here for it, 
though he and Trevor are such old friends— or 
rather were. He is visiting at B^am Castle 
now, and you know — at least you would know 
if you were more in our world — that the mar- 
quis's daughter is an old love of his. She was 
the belle of last season, and everyone used to 
say what a fine-looking couple they were, and 
always together! She was the only girl I ever 
saw him with who did not seem to bore him. 
It was well, Dorothy," Lady Ermine went on, 
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in a kind, calm way, "that you saw things 
clearly enough to cancel your hasty engage- 
ment. Of course Sydney could not have ful- 
filled it — don^t be vexed with me, dear, for 
speaking out — after that confession made for 
you in public. The idea of such an antecedent 
for the Countess of Northeaton 1 Certainly 
Trevor got Anthony lately to write and ex- 
plain, but still of course you were right to break 
all ties between you beforehand." 

** Lord Avory was very kind, and saw it all 
as I did," said Dorothy, simply ; for there wa& 
some feeling which made her wonderfully tender 
and forbearing with Lady Ermine. 

And now it was the afternoon before the 
wedding-day, and a merry party had gathered 
in the great outer drawing-room at Lynhead, 
when Trevor went slowly up the steps from the 
garden, hoping Dorothy would see and meet 
him before he joined the group whose voice* 
reached him. But, even when they met him, the 
one greeting that he looked for was not among 
those that were given him. 

*' Dorothy is out," said Alice, after he had 
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spoken to them all^ understanding his glance. 
" She 18 coming back in time to meet the five 
train, by which you are expected. This will be 
a great surprise." 

"I had business in Chester yesterday," ex- 
plained Trevor, " and could not resist staying 
all night that I might reach here earlier to- 
day." 

" What an impatient fellow you are, Trev 1" 
observed Anthony, watching his restless glances 
from the window. "By- the- way, I offered to 
go with Dorothy, but she would not have me 
or Mr. Quentin. There she comes 1" 

But Trevor had seen her first, though, after 
his close hand-clasp, he would not monopolise 
her, but was content to see how her coming 
gladdened all the room. Everyone had some- 
thing to say to Dorothy; everyone was the 
brighter and merrier for her coming ; and her 
lover, feasting his delighted eyes upon the 
lovely face — so gay, and frank, and debonair, 
yet pure as the spray of sweet Cape jasmine 
at her neck — had no shadow of jealousy now 
upon his happy, handsome face. But it was so 
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hard to him to resist hovering near her — even in 
this first hour of his return, when there were 
many to receive his greeting — that presently 
he gave up trying to resist it. 

" Now for tea !" said Sophy, as if the very 
sight of Dorothy had reminded her of it. 

** Now for an hour of freedom 1" cried Mr. 
Noyes, boyish as the youngest of them, and not 
at all the anxious politician to whose measured 
words the guests would listen a few hours later. 

**It will beat the dinner-party," observed 
Josslyn, as he rang the bell. 

" It will beat the wedding," added Anthony, 
laughing. 

"Does not Truth look happy, Trevor?" 
whispered Dorothy. 

** Both her heart and Josslyn's must be very 
full of gratitude to you this day, my darling." 

" Nonsense 1 Will she not make a beautiful 
bride?" 

But, before he could answer, Dorothy was 
chatting with Lady Ermine, then was listening 
to Mr, Yorke, then pausing to return her 
father's smile. 
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" Oh, Mr. Bagot," she cried, suddenly, " I did 
not see you come in 1 Let me bring your tea 
here." 

When she came back, Trevor following her 
with the cup, Mr. Bagot, glancing shrewdly up 
into the two faces, broke into one of his old, 
cordial laughs. 

" A nice shock it was for me to come and 
find the Lynhead of old — the noble avenue 
smooth and passable ; the grand, old gates wide 
open ; the fine east entrance shining a positive 
invitation and welcome. Bless me, how can 
a man of my equilibrium get over it? Your 
doing — so the squire says. Miss Dorothy." 

** Her doing/' affirmed Trevor, laughing to 
see Dorothy blush, "though it strikes me the 
squire promised her not to tell that. She gave 
him no peace until he ordered it to be done." 

" Quite right too," asserted Mr. Bagot. ^' If 
not for the heir's marriage, then what for, 
pray ? For certainly that funereal plan of his 
was most depressing. How delighted Pugh 
will be to hear that this is again the Lynhead 
of his remembrance 1 Ah, but I've far more 
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important and enlivening news for you ! My 
brother saw 0x1 ey in town the other day — 
there ! Aren't you rejoiced ? He had left off 
those long whiskers of his which always made 
me listen for a purring sound, and disports in a 
clever imitation of Captain Yorke's moustache." 
Mr. Bagot had never dropped the old military 
title. ** Tom considers he looked too prosper- 
ous to last, so we will wait and see ; but general 
roguery pays for a time. Fools will be taken 
in, you know, and so there must needs be 
knaves to take them. DoesnH Byron say, ' Man 
may despoil his brother-man of all ' ?" 

" ' Save,' " supplemented Dorothy, smiling, 
" ' a heart that loves without self-love.' " 

« Oh, that's it, is it ?" 

"Dorothy," said Sophy, joining her a little 
later, '' father wants you to sing. Alice is 
planning how I am to spend next season in 
town with her." 

"Mr. Bounderby will call upon you every 
day," observed Dorothy, calmly, as she went to 
the piano. *'No music, thank you, Trevor;" 
and then she sang that little song of Mendels^ 
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fiohn's to which he had listened in the wood 
unseen, and for which he had vainly pleaded 
afterwards. In spite of the merry glance she 
gave him, the song was sung for her father.- 
Would he remember who used to sing it ? 

" It isn't half so beautiful as it was when your 
mother sang it, Jerry," he tranquilly observed 
when she had finished. " How is that?" 

"Perhaps because," she explained, quietly^ 
"you are not in love with the singer now." 

"I don't know that," he answered, drily. 
But the laugh had averted any suspicion of hi& 
wet eyes. 

" Miss Baring," whispered Dorothy, when 
presently Truth took her seat at the piano^ 
" what do you say now to the fitness of repeat- 
ing some of the Musical Poems ? For instance, 
for yourself the * Love Song,' then the ' Bridal 
Song,' and for me the ' Fortune-Teller.' " 

It was while Truth played that Trevor, at 
last, won Dorothy into the inner drawing-room, 
which had been tacitly left to the wooing of the 
coy, sweet twilight by the bold flashing glances 
of the fire. 
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** At last, my love 1" he said, and now could 
kiss her. " Give me one minute. I have 
waited very patiently for this, and let you 
talk with all. Surely it is my turn now, and 
you have one word for me ?" 

" Several. First of all, I have such a gorge- 
ous dress for this evening, Trevor — ^father's 
present. You never saw me gorgeous, did 
you?" 

^* Never, and never shall. But I never saw 
you anything but lovely, little Vanity." 

" You will, though. I shall be superb, re- 
splendent — what shall I say? Is effulgent a 
good word? But to-morrow I Ohl Trevor" 
— with pursed-up lips and wide eyes — '*our 
bridesmaids' dresses — oh 1" 

" I remember them," he said, so convincingly 
that she laughed. 

*' You think that we are going to wear the 
same dresses again ? Mistaken mortal I These 
are all creamy, with a ravishing ruby plush ! 
A sort of cavalier arrangement I Broad hats ; 
trains slung on one side in the plush, with bags 
and muffs ; and — Trevor " — suddenly serious — 
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** don't you think we wish it to be altogether 
different from that other wedding-day which 
ended so — terribly 1" 

" If only you had let it be our marriage-day, 
too, my love!" he said, tightening his hold of 
the pretty jBgure so plainly and darkly clad. 
'* Tour excuses were weak, for your marriage 
can never really separate you from your father. 
You must have had another reason, darling." 

*' Yes," she answered, softly. " To-morrow 
is to be Truth's day." 

"I see," he said, with curious quietness. 
" Truth's day — and Josslyn's. I see, my 
darling." 

"Aren't they happy, Trevor — isn't everybody? 
Do you notice how kind Lady Ermine is to Sir 
Marmaduke, and how he appreciates it ? And 
isn't Anthony much more attentive to Ethel, 
and she considerate for him ?" 

"Two facts are consequences of the other 
two," laughed Trevor. " 1 am so glad Anthony 
will be settled near home. There is much good 
in Anthony — but then you always saw it, love 
of mine. You were always Anthony's friend." 
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*' Because/' she said, a passing shadow on the 
beautiful face, " I tried to escape you. With 
you, even then, I was afraid of— myself." 

" You are not afraid now I" he questioned 
anxiously, though there was perfect content up- 
on the grave brown face. " You are happy 
with me now, my heart's beloved ?" 

" You could never question it, Trevor " — and 
with her hands in his, she leaned her head one 
moment on his breast — **ii* you knew. My 
world is full and sweet and perfect when you 
are near. Even if I do not speak to you, and 
cannot see you, if I know that you are near, it 
is all different — so different I I felt how great 
this difference was to-day when I found you 
here. And you V 

" I should want a new word coined, my best 
beloved, to tell you what I feel this moment." 

** Have you been really well, Trevor ?" 

"Quite, darling mine, I could not even re- 
member my pain now if I tried. And busy. I 
am working my way steadily on." 

" Perhaps," she said, with quiet drollery^ •* to 
vdn a junior partnership some day.'' 



I 
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"Dorothy, my darling, tell me where you 
were to-day. I know you have thought it a 
kind of farewell, because to-morrow the house 
will be full, and next day — oh, that desolate day 
for me, though the separation will be so short !" 

" I went to see Mr. Pugh, and it was one of 
his good days," she answered, unconscious that 
her lover's words had brought a shadow to her 
€yes; "then I went by train to see Nancy, and 
found her so busy and cheerful and happy, 
Trevor. You would scarcely recognize her." 

*' Possibly," he corrected, " if I had not seen 
her since the old days at the hut ; but, as I 
have in the meantime been lured to Little Eaton 
to witness her felicity, it is not so utterly incred- 
ible. How are the cows — her own two ?" 

Growing sadly stout," sighed Dorothy. 

Tyacke conversed much with me. He told 
me Nancy made ' bra' pasties ' ; and his idea of 
bliss on Sundays seemed to be ' a potaty pasty 
and a new preacher.' He owned that Nancy 
fieemed content with one kind of preacher al- 
ways, but he thought the flavour more fitty if 
they were mixed, like his tea." 
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" Anywhere else ?" questioned Trevor, laugh- 
ing, and evidently dreading her sudden disap- 
pearance. 

^' Yes, to Miss Rosahn ; and she was sewing 
away, and was, for her, quite lively. Her busi- 
ness flourishes, I think ; and, best of all, her 
new lodger is hard to please and masterful ; and 
that does her good. So different from *' 

"Dorothy, my darling, do not hesitate. I 
often think how, but for him, we two should 
have drifted apart." 

" And then," she went on very softly, as he 
bent and laid his cheek against hers, *' I went — 
there." 

" I understand, my loved one." 

For he remembered seeing just the same 
dreamy look in her sweet eyes, when he had 
stood with her beside one certain grave ; and she 
had told him why there was only one word 
carved below the name — Evasi. 

THE END. 
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A VISIT TO ABYSSINIA ; an Account of Travel 

in Modern Ethioplv. By W. Winstanley, late 4th (Queen's Own) 

Hussars. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

" Mr. Winstanley may be congratulated on having produced a capital record of 
travels, oast in a popular mould. The narrative is written in a lively and enter- 
taining style, and abounds in capital character sketches of the men with whom the 
author was brought into contact" — Athentfum. 

" Mr. Winstanley's personal adventures are in themselves sufficiently amushig, 
and, did they stand alone, would be well worth reading ; but he has much to say 
besides about the strange land he explored, and the ii^abitants who live in it"— 
DaUy Telegraph. 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON, and the Sources 

OF THE English Reformation. Edited, from the French of Albert 

DU Boys, with Notes by Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of *' The 

Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"This book is valuable as an able compendium of documents about Catharine, 

and also as a statement of the causes which led to the English Beformation. It 

should be read by all who want to take a comprehensive view of the period. Miss 

Yonge's work is thoroughly and conscientiously done."— (Trop/ttc. 
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EOYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Second Edition. Volumes I. and II. Demy 8vo. 308. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. I AND IL— Castle Hill, Norman Keep, First King's Honse, 

Lion Heart, Eingless Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey PJantagenet, Windsor 

Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons' 

War, Second King's House, Edward of Carnarvon, Perot de Gaveston, Isabel 

de France, Edward of Windsor, Crecy, Patron Saints, St George, Society of 

St George, Lady Salisbury, David Khig of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 

Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour. 

ites, Behearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 

Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 

Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 

Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 

Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 

Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, 

Attempt at Bescue, Agincourt, Kaiser Sigiranund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 

Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, 

Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, Union of the Boses. 

** * Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,' and idms 

at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 

Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 

liked *Her Majesty's Tower' will find these volumes equally pleasant" — Athenmun. 

**A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 

history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Pott 

" Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. 'Boyal Windsor* 

is eminently a i>opular work, bristling witii anecdotes and amusing sketches of 

historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 

The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found." — Examiner. 

" These volumes will find favour with the widest circle of readers. From the first 
days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. Dixon tells the story of this 
famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigorous way." — Daily Telegraph. 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in * Boyal Windsor.' Un- 
der the sanction of the Queen, he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most 
searching and complete investigation of the Boyal House and every other part of 
Windsor Castle, in and out, above ground and below ground." — Daily Neas. 

VOLS. III. AND IV. OF ROYAL WINDSOR. By 

W. Hkpworth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy Svo. SOs. Com- 
pleting the Work. 

CONTENTS OF VOLS. IIL AND IV.— St George's Hall, The Tudor Tower, A 
Windsor Comedy, The Secret Boom, Treaties of Windsor, The Private Stafar, 
Diagrading a Knight In a King's House, The Maiden's Tower, Black Days, 
The Virgin Bride, Elegy on Windsor, Fair Geraldine, Course of Song, AWind- 
Bor Gospeller, Windsor Martyrs, A Boyal Beference, Hatchment Down, Tlie 
People's Friend, St George's Enemy, Lady Elizabeth's Grace, Queen Mary, 
Grand Master of St George, Deanery and Dean, Sister Temperance, Eliza- 
beth's Lovers, Dudley Constable, The Schoolmaster, Peace, Proclaimed, 
Shakespere's Windsor, The Two Shakesperes, The Merry Wives, GTood Queen 
Bess, House of Stuart, The Little Park, The Queen's Court, The King's 
Knights, Spurious Peace, King Christian. A Catholic Dean, Apostasy, Expul- 
sion, Forest Bights, Book of Sports, Windsor Cross, In the Forest, Windsor 
Seized, Under the Keep, At Bay, Feudal Church, Boundheads, Cavalier 
Prisoners, The New Model, Last Days of Royalty, Saints in Council, Chang- 
ing Sldep, Bagshot Lodge, Cutting Down, Windsor Uncrowned, A ** Merry " 
Csesar, Windsor Catholic, The Catastrophe, Domestic Life, Homa 
" Beaders of all classes will feel a genuine regret to think that these volnmes 

contain the last of Mr. Dixon's vivid and lively sketches of English history. His 

hand retained its cunning to the last, and these volumes show an increase in force 

and dignity." — Athenoeum. 

*'Mr. Dixon's is the picturesque way of writing history Scene after scene is 

brought before us in the most effective way. His book is not only pleasant read- 

Ingf hut full of informaUon."— Graphic 
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CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited hy his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Sdcpbon. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volnmes are:— 
King Leopold; the Duo de Broglie: Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
celle, Daru, Flahanlt, Eergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamorici^re and 
Ohrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bonffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, DuchAtel, Ducpetianx, 
Damon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L^n Faucher, Frfere-Orban, Grim- 
blot, Guizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallao, Manin, Mdrim^e, 
Mignet, Jules Mohl^ Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qugtelet, B^mnsat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouv^-Chauvel^ Villemaln, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu^ Bistori, &c. 
** This new series of Mr. Senior's 'Conversations' has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Parie. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
v^th a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
iiodiacussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking ttkoV'—Athenaium, 

CONVERSATIONS with Distinguished Persons 

during the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By the Late 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are given in these volumes are : — Prince 
Napoleon; the Due de Broglie; the Marquises Chambrun, Lasteyrie, Palia- 
vicini, Yogud ; Marshal Randon; Counts Arrivabene, Circourt, Corcelle, Eer- 
gorlay, Montalembert, Bdmusat, Zamoyski ; Generals Changamier, F^ndlon, 
Trochu; Lords Cowley and Clyde; Messieurs Ampfere, Beaumont, Chambol, 
Chevalier, Cousin, Dayton, Drouyn de Lhuys, Duchfttel, Dufaure, Dumon, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, Guizot, Lamartine, Lomdnie, Lavergne, Lanjuinais, 
Maury, Marochetti, Masson, Mdrimde, Odillon Barrot, Pelletan, Pietri, Bdnan, 
St Hilaire, Slidell, Thiers, Do Witt; Mesdames Circourt, Cornu, Mohl, &c. 
*'Mr. Senior's * Conversations with M. Thiers, M Guizot,' &c., published about a 
year and a half ago, were the most interesting volumes of the series which had 
appeared up to that time, and these new * Conversations ' are hardly, if at ail less 
welcome and important A large part of this delightfui book is made up of studies 
by various critics, from divers points of view, of the character of Louis Napoleon, 
and of more or less vivid and accurate explanations of his tortuous policy. The 
work contains a few extremely interesting reports of conversations with M. Thiers. 
There are some valuable reminiscences of Lamartine, and among men of a some- 
what later day, of Prince Napoleon, Drouyn de Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor 
Cousin, Bdnan, and the Chevaliers." — Atlienceum. 

"It is impossible to do justice to these 'Conversations' in a brief notice, so we 
must be content to refer our readers to volumes which, wherever they are opened, 
will be found pregnant with interest" — The Times. 

" Many readers may prefer the dramatic or literary merit of Mr. Senior's ' Con- 
versations ' to their historical interest, but it is impossible to insert extracts of Ruch 
length as to represent the spirit, the finish, and the variety of a book which 
throughout entertaining and instructive." — Saturday Review, 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkpworth Dixoir. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

"In two handBome Yolnmes Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractiye subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that Uie book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and yersatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
% very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
Athenmmi. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend bis sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight'* — Morning Pott. 

•• The tluu^s of all students of English history are due to Mr. Eepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ' History of two Queens.' The book is a valuable 
oontribution to English history."— Z>ai2y News. 

VOLS. HI. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price dOs. 
Completing the Work. 

*' These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' History of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— Po<<. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbpworth Ddcon. A New Libbabt Edition 

1 vol. demy 8vo. With Portrait. 128. 

** Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

VOLS. III. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. SOs. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Coloured lUustrations. SOs. 
** Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please Ita readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
iB likely to produce a very useful eBecV—Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 
"Alively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It la foil of 
▼aluable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical qnestions, and, H^g $j\ 
Hr. Dlxon'B books, la eminently readable/'— Z>a<;y Jfewt, 
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OUR HOLIDAY IN THE EAST. By Mrs. George 

SuMNEB. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Sumner, Hon. Canon of Winclies- 
ter, Rector of Old Alresford, Hants. Secjond and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. One vol. crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 6s. bound. 
" ' Oar Holiday in the East ' may take its place among the earnest and able 
f)00kB recording personal travel and impressions in those lands which are conse- 
crated to us by their identification with Bible history."— Z)at/y Telegraph. 

** A most charming narrative of a tour in the East amongst scenes of the deep- 
est interest to the Christian. No one can rise from the perusal of this fascinating 
Tolune without the pleasant conviction of having obtained much valuable aid for 
the study of the inspired narrative of Our Blessed Lord's life.''— Record. 
** An attractive volume, which is very agreeable reading."— /oAn Bull. 

LIFE IN WESTERN INDIA. By Mrs. Guthrie, 

Author of " Through Russia," " My Year in an Indian Fort," &c. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 

" This is a remarkable book, for the variety and brilliance of the pictures which 
it sets before us. Mrs. Guthrie is no ordinary observer. She has a keen eye for 
scenery, and can describe what she sees wiUi much vividness. Then she is a bot- 
anist, at home in the vast variety of the Indian flora, something of an archaeolo- 
gist, and has more than an ordinary knowledge of Indian history ; and she notes 
with a keen interest the life and character of the native population. Altogether 
fhis is a charming book, in which we can find no fault, except it be an embarrass- 
ing richness of matter which makes us feel that we have given no idea of it to 
cor readers ; we can only say. Let them judge for themselves." — PcUl Mall GazHte. 

" Mrs. Guthrie's ' Life in Western India ' is worthy the graphic pen of this ac- 
complished writer. Her familiarity with Indian life enables her to portray in 
faithful and vivid hues the character of Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes, noting 
the peculiarities of their social and religious traditions, and representing their 
personal habits and manners with picturesque fidelity." — Daily Telegraph. 

"A most charming and delightful book." — Home News for India. 

MY JOURNEr ROUND THE WORLD, via 

Obtlon, New Zealand, Austraua, Torres Straits, China, 
Japan, and the United States. By Captain S. H. Jones-Parrt, 
late 102nd Royal Madras Fusileers. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

•* A very pleasant book of travel, well worth reading."— iSfpgcia^or. 

" It is pleasant to follow Captain Jones-Parry on his journey round the world. 
He is full of life, sparkle, sunlight, and a.necdoto.''—Oraphic. 

DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 

AND RUSSIA, IN 1827. By The Marchioness of Wbstminbtbr. 

1 vol. demy Svo. 15s. 
"A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady 
Westminster sent home, that her book is most agreeable ; and it has this special 
merit, that it brings clearly before us a number of the great people of former 
days, royal and imperial personages, whose intimate acquaintance the traveller's 
rank enabled her to make." — Athenoeum. 

round the world in six months. By 

LiEUT.-CoLONEL E. S. BRIDGES, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. Svo. 15s. 
" The author may be congratulated on his success, for his pages are light and 
pleasant The volume will be found both amusing and useful" — Athenseum. 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Second 

Series, By Edward Walpord, M.A. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 
" The social rank of the persons whose lives and characters are delineated in 
this work and the inherent romance of the stories it embodies will ensure it a 
widespread popularity.— Examiner. 
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MONSIEUB GinZOT vs Pritate Life (1787- 

]874> Bj HU Datigfater, Kadame m Wnr. Translated bj Xra. 

Hturtiffii, 1 ToL demj Bro. 15«. 

**)f«4Ai»« d« WIU bM done iostlce to ber fafbcr'c mcmorj in an adminble n- 

eorA fjl hln lite. Mm, Shnpffon ■ trMuiUikm of tUs tingolarij intemiin^ book is 

lo M4xoruf!y und gnee worthy of tbe orUf^xukl and of tbe ■abject* ' Satw ridaf Renae. 

''TbUi boolK WM well wortb tnui«Utiii|p Hn. Sbapeon bee written ezeeUent 

Ko^Hjib, while preeerring tbe npirit of tbe Freneb-'^file TimA 

** M fyaiT^/i frtande tmi in tbe psgee of bie daoi^ter's e ace ll gn t biograp|^ a At- 
thM;t an/l I r««lfba flipsre. He Is nuule to speak to as in bfs own person, llie best 

Jiart ot the book consists of a nnmber of liis letters, in wbicb be freely nnfoids bis 
lUiMn^H snd opinions, and drawn witb nnconsekms boldness tbe outlines of bis 
fordbM and striking cbarscter/'— /'a// Mall OautU, 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

TUOBE IN SORROW, Dedicated bj PermisBion to Thb Qdebt. 

Fourth Ediiicm. 1 toI, small 4to. 58. bound* 

''Tbese letters, tbe work of a pnre and deront spirit, deserre to find msny 
raadera"'— yf thenmum. 

"Tbswrit^ of tbe tenderly-conceired letters in tbis rolnme waa Mra Jnliiis 
Hare, a slirter of Mr, Maurice. Tbey are instinct witb tbe deroot snbmisrireness 
and fine nympatby wbicb we associate witb tbe name of Manrice; but in ber tbere 
is sdded a wmnlngness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of langnage. idiidi 
we bard)/ And eren in tbe brotber. Tbe letters were prirately printed end circo- 
lated, and were found to be tbe source of mncb comfort, wbicb tbey cannot fsfl 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceiyed memorial poem, bearing 
tbe well-known initials, *£. H. P.', gires a Tery faitbf ol outline of tbe life.**— AiMcft 
QuarUrly Hevkw. 

** 'fhlN t<;nching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qukkv, wbo took 
a griu;iouN interest in its first appearance, wben printed for prirate cLrcnlation, snd 
found (HJtntort in its paKes, and bas now commanded its publication, tbat tbe 
world in KC^oral may profit by it A more practical and besii-stirring appeal to 
tbe aflflictedwe bave never examinttL"—i9tomtordL 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By HiB Wife. 

2 voIm. large post 8vo. With Portrait. 24s. 
"This life of Moscbeles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for tbe contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing witb 
1704, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Moscbe- 
les' dlarv which refer to his intorcourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
fitpontinf, Uossini, Aubor, Haldvy, Schumann, Cberubinl, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, (Jboptn, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brennor, Klesewetter, 0. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonettl, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Ronzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Cnelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, SchriSder-Devrient, Mrs. 
Hlddcms. Hlr JI. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, Berlioz, Vellutl, O. 
Young, Halfe, ilraham, and many other artists of note in their time, will recall a 
flood of recollections. Moscholes writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future,' and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Bubenstebi, Dr. von Billow, 
LitolfT, &c., whether as composers or executants, are in a liberal spirit He re- 
cognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists: Sir S. Bennett, Mr. Mac- 
farron, Madame (Joddard, Mr. J. Bamett, Mr. Uollah, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The 
volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."—- ^^/^an/Tn. 

CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

WiLLUM Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 vols, demy 8vo. SOs. 
** Lord William liennox makes good uHe of an excellent memory, and be writo 
•aiUy and pleaiantly."'i'a/; ifall Gazette. 
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HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE; Sketches 

of Travel in Ghampagnb, Franohb-Gomtb, the Jura, the Yallbt of 

the DouBS, &c. By M. Bbtham-Edwards. 8vo. Illustrations. 158. 

"Mi88 Edwards' present volame, written in the same pleasant style as that which 
described her wanderings in Western France, is so much the more to be recom- 
mended that its contents are fresher and more novel " — Saturday Review. 

"Beadera of this work will find plenty of fresh information about some of the 
most delightful parts of France. The descriptions of scenery are as graphic as the 
sketches of character are lifelika"— O'^ode. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Kemains of John 

Marun, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 

Author of " John Halifax." 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

"A remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspirations, and death of a 

schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth bat ambitious soul His writings brim with 

vivid thought, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and 

books, expressed in scholarly language." — Chtardian. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wiesener, by Gharlottb M. Yongb, Author 
of " The Heir of Redclyfife," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
"ILWiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work. Miss Yonge appears to have successfully accomplished 
the task which she has undertaken." — Atherueum. 

THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, Chronicles of 

Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

** Mr. L'Estrange has much to tell of the various public institutions associated 
witii Chelsea. Altogether his volumes show some out-of-the-way research, and 
are written in a lively and gossipping style." — The Times. 

**Mr. L'ERtrange tells us much that is Interesting about Chelsea. We take 
leave of this most charming book with a hearty recommendation of it to our 
readers."— ^pec^o^or. 

AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 

Narrative, and DESCRipnYE : From the Recollections of an 
Actor in Australia, New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, Cali> 
fomia, Nevada, Central America, and New York. By Edmund 
Leathes. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

PLAYS, PLAYERS, AND PLAYHOUSES, AT- 

HOME AND ABROAD ; With Anecdotes op the Drama and the 
Stage. By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols, crovm 8vo. 2l8. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord Wiluam Pitt Lennox. Dedicated to His Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., President, and the Members of 
the Coaching Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Dufferin'b Tour through Brttish Columbia in 1876. By 
MoLTNEux St. John. 2 vols. With Portrait of Lord Dnfferin. 2 la. 
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MEMOIES OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON ; With some Passages from her Diary. By E. Heneaos 
Debimo. 1 Tol. demy 8yo. 158. 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Oorrespondence. By His Grandson, Spencer Wai«- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 30s. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 toIs. crown 8to. With niastrations. 2l8. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Christofheb Jeaffbbson, of Dnl- 
lingham House, Gamhridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jeapfre- 
SON, Author of *'ABook about Doctors," &c, 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS or COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Gharlotie M. Yonob, 
Ai^thor of the '* Heir of Redclyffe," &o. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21b. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XY. By Lobd Laukoton. 1 vol. demy 8to. 15s. 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

ViNOBiraBg. By Lobd Lahikoton. 1 vol. 8to. 16s. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 
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MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 
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LITTLE FIFINE. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author of 

" Patty," " Beside the River," &c. 3 vols. 
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engraved^ handsomefy bouml, with gilt edges, price Zls. 6d, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COBBECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rirTY-f IB8 T EDITION TOR 18 82 IS HOW BEADT. 

LoDOB*s Pkeraob akd Babokkzaos is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
erer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Hajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the perscraal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tie 
type being kq)t constantly standing^ eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
oyer all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branohes of the 
Tarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the Hotue of Lords. 

^o^Uflh, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding sai;)erior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal FamUy. 

Peers of the Blood Boyal 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of snch Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of KnglMMl 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Feers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, haT- 
ing married Commoners, retain Uie title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, haying 
married Commoners, are styled Hcmour> 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight. Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tran»> 
lated. 



"This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recentiy de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that ■crupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.*' — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject** — SpeUaUr. 

"A work of great ralue. It is the most faithful record we possess of the artato- 
cnu^ ot the day."— Pa#t.. 

"The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It ia the staadaid 
Autbority on the subject.**— Standard. 
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** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themielTea. They will find it well worth their while, ^ere are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— .iM«MBiNa 

12. THE OLD JimOE. By SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
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The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
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13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Orescent and the Cross ' has the sams 
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14. FAMILY BOMANGE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 
" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting hook.**— Standard, 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT 

"The 'Laird of Norlaw ' fully suatains the author's high reputaticm."— tSimdoy Tinui 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. Gretton's book is interesting, and full of opportime instruction.*'— 2¥mei. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax * 
-one of the moat popular works of the day." — Fort. 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive." — PoiL 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between 'John Halifax * and 
* The Caxtons.' " — Standard. 

20. THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm." — Ultutrated Nem, 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

'" Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenaeum. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Sattwday Revino. 

23. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

" We commend Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— iK^k^nsnim. 

24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBS. By J. C. JEAFFBESON. 

"A delightful book." — Athenmim. "A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
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25. NO GHUEGH. 

"We advise all who have the opportonity to read this hook."^Athen«wn. 

26. MISTEESS AlO) MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tlve.''—Athmcetm. " A charming tale charmingly told.''— SUmdard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

** ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel"— TVmei 
"A novel of rare ezcellenc& It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

28. LES MISEEABLES. By VIGTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of 'Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of geniaa."— Quarterly Review. 

29. BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. By AMELIA B. EDWAEDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like."— 2^imei. 

30. LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLEPHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of reUgious biography."-— ^o^vrday Reoteu. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' — Atfunaeum, 

32, SAM SLICKS AMEEIGAN HXTMOIJE. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Poit 

33. CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been vniittea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce ' Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a taaXt."— Timet. 

34. ALEC FOEBES. By GEOEGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — AtTienaeum, 

35. AGNES. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

" • Agnes ' Is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Athenoeum. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers. "^/'off. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

37. NEW AMEEICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well" — Timet. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
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38. EOBEET FALGONEE. By GEOEGE MAG DONALD. 

*' * Kobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings."— 2lM«n«ttiik 
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89. THE WOlffAN'S EINODOll 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN," 

***The Woman's Kingdom* BostainB the author's repntatioii as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athensetan. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

**A racy, well-written, and original novel The Interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with witcuid humour." — Quarterly Review. 

41. DAVID EL6INBE0D. By GEOBGE MAC DONALD. 

** The work of % man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readera" — Timet. 

42. A BEAVE LADY. By the Author of "John Halifax.'' 

'* A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit" — Examiner. ' 

43. HANNAH. By the Author of "John Halifax." 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

44. SAM SLICK'S AMEEIGANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we ever reeLd.*'— Standard. . 

45. THE UNKIND WORD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**The author of *John Halifax* has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work." — United Service Magazine. 

46. A EOSE IN JUNE. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' " — Timet. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By B. F. POYNTEK, 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to tiie reader." — Timet. 

48. PHGSBE, JUNIOE. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Fhcebe is excellently drawn." — Timet. 

49. LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
"This book is well written, and of thrilling interest" — Ac€ukmy, 

50. SIR GIBBIE. By GEOEGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" ' Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genius."— PoZZ Ifall Gazette. 

"This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifelike." — Atfterueum. 

51. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.^' 
*• * Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English." — I7u Timet. 
" There is much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome." — AtJienoeum 

52. LOUD BSACEENBUBY. By AMELIA B. EDWASDS. 

" A very readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of high-olast 
novel-writing, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining it. There it plenty of 
rarjety, cheerful dialogue, and general Werve* in the hook.'*— Atfientmm. 

***Lord Brockenbnry* is pleaaasit leading from beginning to end."— Academy. 



